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From the Examiner. 
The Poetry of Science; or, Studies of the Physical 

Phenomena of Nature. By Rosert Hunr. 

Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 

Jvupeine from certain indications scattered here 
and there in this book, we presume that its author 
would not consider himself complimented by the 
remark that we are perhaps indebted for the pub- 
lication of such a work to the author of the Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation, who, by 
rendering the general subject popular, and awaken- 
ing an interest and a spirit of inquiry in many 
minds, where these had previously lain dormant, 
has created a reading public—not exclusively sci- 
entific or philosophical—to whom such offerings 
can be hopefully addressed. This, however, we 
believe to be the case ; and in this, as we conceive, 
the writer of that remarkable and well-abused book 
has not rendered his least important service to his 
own time. 

The design of Mr. Hunt’s volume is striking 
and good. To show that the facts of science are 
at least as full of poetry, as the most poetical fan- 
cies ever founded on an imperfect observation and 
a distant suspicion of them, (as, for example, 
among the ancient Greeks;) to show that if the 
Dryades no longer haunt the woods, there is, in 
every forest, in every tree, in every leaf, and in 
every ring on every sturdy trunk, a beautiful and 
wonderful creation, always changing, always go- 
ing on, always bearing testimony to the stupendous 
workings of Almighty wisdom, and always leading 
the student’s-mind from wonder on to wonder, until 
he is wrapt and Jost in the vast worlds of wonder 
by which he is surrounded from his cradle to his 
grave, is a purpose worthy of the natural philoso- 
pher, and salutary to the spirit of the age. To 
show that science, truly expounding nature, can, 
like nature herself, restore in some new form what- 
ever she destroys; that, instead of binding us, as 
some would have it, in stern utilitarian chains, 
when she has freed us from a harmless superstition, 


she offers to our contemplation something better | 


and more beautiful, something which, rightly con- 
sidered, is more elevating to the soul, nobler and 
more stimulating to the soaring fancy ; is a sound, 
wise, wholesome object. If more of the learned 
men who have written on these themes had had it 
in their minds, they would have done more good, 
and gathered upon their track many followers on 
whom its feeblest and most distant trace has only 
now begun to shine. 

Science has gone down into the mines and coal- 
pits, and before the safety-lamp, the gnomes and 
genii of those dark regions have disappeared. But, 
in their stead, the process by which metals are en- 
gendered in the course of ages; the growth of 
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plants which, hundreds of fathoms underground, 
and in black darkness, have still a sense of the 
sun’s presence in the sky, and derive some portion 
of the subtle essence of their life from his influ- 
ence ; the histories of mighty forests and great 
tracts of land carried down into the sea, by the 
same process which is active in the Mississippi and 
such great rivers at this hour, are made familiar to 
us. Sirens, mermaids, shining cities glittering at 
the bottom of the quiet seas, and in deep lakes, 
exist no longer; but, in their place, science, their 
destroyer, shows us whole coasts of coral-reef con- 
structed by the labors of minute creatures ; points 
to our own chalk cliffs and limestone rocks, as 
made of the dust of myriads of generations of in- 
finitesimal beings that have passed away; reduces 
| the very element of water into its constituent airs, 
and re-creates it at her pleasure. Caverns in 
rocks, choked with rich treasures shut up from all 
but the enchanted hand, science has blown to 
atoms, as she can rend and rive the rocks them- 
selves ; but in those rocks she has found, and read 
aloud, the great stone book which is the history 
of the earth, even when darkness sat upon the face 
of the deep. Along their craggy sides she has 
traced the foot-prints of birds and beasts, whose 
shapes were never seen by man. From within 
them she has brought the bones, and pieced to- 
gether the skeletons, of monsters that would have 
crushed the noted dragons of the fables at a blow. 
|The stars that stud the firmament by night are 
watched no more from lonely towers by enthusiasts 
or impostors, believing, or feigning to believe, those 
great worlds to be charged with the small destinies 
of individual men down here ; but two astronomers, 
far apart, each looking from his solitary study up 
into the sky, observe, in a known star, a trembling 
which forewarns them of the coming of some un- 
known body through the realms of space, whose 
attraction at a certain period of its mighty journey 
| envese that disturbance. In due time it comes, 
| and passes out of the disturbing path; the old star 











shines at peace again; and the new one, evermore 
to be associated with the honored names of Le Ver- 
rier and Adams, is called Neptune! The astrol- 
oger has faded out of the castle turret-room, (which 
overlooks a railroad now,) and forebodes no longer 
that because the light of yonder planet is diminish- 
ing, my lord will shortly die ; but the professor of 
an exact science has arisen in his stead, to prove 
that a ray of light must oceupy a period of six 
years in travelling to the earth from the nearest of 
the fixed stars; and that if one of the remote fixed 
stars were ‘‘ blotted out of heaven’’ to-day, several 
generations of the mortal inhabitants of this earth 
must perish out of time, before the fact of its ob- 





literation could be known to man! 
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This ample compensation, in respect of poetry 
alone, that science has given us in return for what 
she has taken away, it is the main object of Mr. 
Hunt’s book to elucidate. The subject is very ably 
dealt with, and the object very well attained. We 
might object to an occasional discursiveness, and 
sometimes we could have desired to be addressed 
in a plainer form of words. Nor do we quite per- 
ceive the force of Mr. Hunt's objection (at p. 307) 
to certain geological speculations ; which we must 
be permitted to believe many intelligent men to be 
capable of making, and reasonably sustaining, on 
a knowledge of certain geological facts ; albeit they 
are neither practical chemists, nor paleontologists. 
But the book displays a fund of knowledge, and is 
the work of an eloquent and earnest man; and, as 
such, we are too content and happy to receive it, 
to enlarge on these points. 

We subjoin a few short extracts. 


THE ELECTRICITY OF A TEAR. 


We tremble when the thunder-cloud bursts in 
fury above our heads ;—the poet seizes on the ter- 
rors of the storm to add to the interest of his verse. 
Fancy paints a storm-king, and the genius of ro- 
mance, clothes his demons in lightnings, and they 
are heralded by thunders. ‘These wild imaginings 
have been the delight of mankind :—there is sub- 
ject for wonder in them:—but is there anything 
oe wonderful in the well-authenticated fact, that 
the dew-drop which glistens on the flower, that the 
tear which trembles on the eyelid, holds locked in 
its transparent cells an amount of electric fire, equal 
to that which is discharged during a storm from a 
thunder-cloud '* . 


GRAVITATION. 


Science has developed the grand truth, that it is 
by the exercise of this all-pervading influence that 
the earth is retained in its orbit—that-ihe erystal 
globe of dew which glistens on the leaf is bound 
together—that the débris which. floats upon the lake 
accumulates into one mass—that the sea exhibits 
the phenomena of the tides—and the aerial ocean 
its barometric changes. In all things this force is 
active, and throughout nature it is ever present. 
Our knowledge of the laws which it obeys, enables 
us to conclude that the sun and distant planets are 
consolidated masses like this earth. We find that 
they have gravitating power, and by comparing this 
influence with that exerted by the earth, we are 
enabled to weigh the mass of one planet against 
another. In the balance of the astronomer it is as 


* Faraday’s Experimental Researches on Electricity. 
This philosopher has shown, by the most conclusive ex- 
periments, ‘ that the electricity which decomposes, and 
that which is evolved by the decomposition of, a certain 
quantity of matter, are alike. Wat an enormous quan- 
tity of electricity, therefore, is required for the decom- 
position of a single grain of water! We have already 
seen that it must be in quantity sufficient to sustain a 
platinum wire +47 of an inch in thickness, red hot in 
contact with the air, for three minutes and three quarters. 
It would appear that 800,000 charges of a Leyden battery, 
charged by thirty turns of a very large and powerful plate 
machine, in full action—a quantity sufficient, if passed at 
once through the head of a rat or cat to have killed it, as 
by a flash of lightning—are necessary to supply electricity 
sufficient to decompose a single grain of water; or, if 
am right, to equal the quantity of electricity which is 
naturally associated with the elements of that grain of 
water, endowing them with their mutual chemical affin- 
ity.’ 





THE POETRY OF SCIENCE. 


easy to poise the remote star, as it is for the engi- 
neer to calculate the weight of the iron tunnel of the 
Conway, or any other mechanical structure. Thus 
throughout the universe the balance of gravitating 
force is unerringly sustained. If one of the most 
remote of those gems of light, which flicker at mid- 
night in the dark distance of the starry vault, was, 
by any power, removed from its place, the disturb- 
ance of these delicately balanced mysteries would 
be felt through all the created systems of worlds. 


LIGHT. 


Light is necessary to life ; the world was a dead 
chaos before its creation, and mute disorder would 
again be the consequence of its annihilation. Every 
charm which spreads itself over this rolling globe 
is directly dependent upon luminous power. Colors, 
and often, probably, ca. are the result of light, 
certainly the consequence of solar radiations. We 
know much of the mysterious influences of this 
great agent, but we know nothing of the principle 
itself. The solar beam has been tortured through 
prismatic glasses and natural erystals. Every chemi- 
cal agent has been tried upon it, every electrical 
force in the most excited state brought to bear upon 
its operations, with a view to the discovery of the 
most refined of earthly agencies; but it has passed 
through every trial without revealing its secrets, 
and even the effects which it produces in its path 
are unexplained problems still to tax the intetlect 
of man. 

FIRST KNOWLEDGE OF ELECTRICITY. 


If a piece of amber, electrum, is briskly rubbed, it 
acquires the property of attracting light bodies. 
This curious power excited the attention of Thales 
of Miletus; and from the investigations of this 
Grecian philosopher we must date our knowledge 
of one of the most important of the natural forces 
—Flectricity. 

If an inquiring mind had not been led to ask why 
does this curious vegetable product attract a feather, 
the present age, in all probability, would not have 
been in possession of the means by which it is en- 
abled to transmit intelligence with a rapidity which 
is only excelled by that of the ‘* swift-winged mes- 
sengers of thought.”’ ‘To this age of application, a 
striking lesson does this amber teach. Modern 
utility would regard Thales as a madman. Hold- 
ing a piece of yellow resin in his hand, rubbing it, 
and then picking up bits of down, or catching float- 
ing feathers, the old Greek would have have ap- 
peared a very imbecile, and the cx bono generation 
would have langhed at his silly labors. But when 
he announeed to his school that this amber held a 
soul or essence, which was awakened by friction, 
and went forth from the body in which it previously 
lay dormant, and brought back the small particles 
floating around it, he gave to the world the first 
hint of a great truth which has advanced our knowl- 
edge of a physica! phenomena in a marvellous man- 
ner, and ministered to the refinements and to the 
necessities of civilization. 


A BROWN STONE. 


A brown stone, in no respect presenting anything 
by which it shall be distinguished from other rude 
stones around it, is found, upon close examination, 
to possess the power of drawing light particles of 
iron towards it; if this stone is placed upon a table, 
and iron filings are thrown lightly around it, we 
discover that these filings arrange themselves in 
symmetric curves, proceeding from some one point 
of the mass to some other ; and upon examining into 
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THE CLOSING SCENE. 


this, we shall find that the iron which has once 
clung to the one point, will be rejected by the other. 
If this stone is freely suspended, we shal! learn also 
that it always comes to rest in a certain position,— 
this position being determined by these points, and 
some attractive force residing in the earth itself. 
These points we call its poles; and it is now es- 
tablished that this rude stone is but a weak repre- 
sentative of our planet. Both are magnetic: both 
are so in virtue of the circulation of currents of 
electricity, or of lines of magnetic force, as seen in 
the curves formed by the iron dust, and the north 
pole of the one attracts the south pole of the other, 
and the contrary. 





HOW WE ‘‘ COME LIKE SHADOWS, SO DEPART.” 


A plant exposed to the action of natural or arti-| 
ficial decomposition passes into air, leaving but a| 
few grains of solid matter behind it. An animal, | 
in like manner, is gradually resolved into ** thin | 
air.”’ Muscle, and blood, and bones having under- | 
gone the change, are found to hare escaped as| 
gases, ‘leaving only a pinch of dust,’’ which be-| 
longs to the more stable mineral world. Our de- 
pendency on the atmosphere is therefore evident. | 
We derive our substance from it—we are, after | 
death, resolved again into it. We are really but! 
fleeting shadows. Animal and vegetable forms are | 
litle more than consolidated masses of the atmos-- 
phere. The sublime creations of the most gifted | 
bard cannot rival the beauty of this, the highest and | 
the truest poetry of science. Man has divined such 
changes by the unaided powers of reason, arguing | 
from the phenomenw which science reveals in un- 
ceasing action around him. The Grecian sage’s 
doubts of his own identity, was only an extension | 
of a great truth beyond the limits of our reason. | 
Romance and superstition resolve the spiritual man | 
into a visible form of extreme ethereality in the) 
spectral creations, ‘‘ clothed in their own horror;’’ | 
by which their reigns have been perpetuated. 

When Shakspeare made his charming Ariel} 
sing— 





' 

Full fathom five thy father lies, | 
Of his bones are coral made, 

Those are pearls that were his eyes, 

Nothing of him that doth fade, | 

But doth suffer a sea change, 

Into something rich and strange ; 


| vigor. 


man. 
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process of change is scarcely to be observed. By 
art we concentrate chemical force, and expend it in 


producing achange which occupies but a few hours 
at most. 


From the Britannia, 
The Closing Scene. Second Series. By the Rev. 
Erskine Neate, M. A. Longman. 


Tuere is no severer test to which the lives and 
principles of men can be brought than the death- 
bed. In that solemn hour all motives for conceal- 
ment are at an end. There are no objects of 
worldly desire before the eye to dazzle and mis- 
lead it. All the influences which have corrupted 
the heart or blinded the understanding vanish with 
the earthly vanities which gave them life and 
Even in the seared heart the impulses of 
conscience regain something of their original 
activity. The pride which has kept truth at bay, 
and the artifices which have sought to pervert it, 
melt away at the prospect of impending dissolu- 
tion. In death—when it comes in the midst of 
conscious faculties—there is a foretaste of judg- 
ment; and it not unfrequently happens—as if for 
the instruction of mankind—that the closing scene 
of life is singularly in accordance, in its physical 
circumstances, with the character of the dying 
The resignation and hope of the Christian 


|impart to itan air of tranquil serenity, like that 
| attending the close of a summer evening. 


The 
doubt of the infidel and the remorse of the sinner 
aggravate the last mortal pangs of humanity, and 
cause life to end, in the apprehension of all behold- 
ers, amidst gloom and tempest. 

The volumes of Mr. Neale establish the truth 
of this remark. He has contrasted the last hours 


_of the infidel—whether practical or avowed—with 


the last hours of the Christian ; and the force of 
the instruction is greatly strengthened by the em- 
inent reputation of the personages who have been 
chosen for examples. In this second series of the 


work—and we are glad to see a second series fol- 


he little thought how correctly he painted the, low the first so closely—we have in contrast the 
chemical changes, by which decomposing animal) deathbeds of Mirabeau and of Jane Taylor; of 
matter is replaced by a siliceous or caleareous for-| Edward Colston, the merchant prince of Bristol, 
mation. jand Lawrence Earl Ferrers; of Daniel Corrie, 
Why Mr. Hunt should be of opinion that Shak-| Bishop of Madras, and Prince Talleyrand; of 
speare ‘little thonght’’ how wise he was, we do! Thistlewood and John Foster of Bristol; and 
not altogether understand. Perhaps he founds the) other examples no less striking and memorable. 
supposition on Shakspeare’s not having been re-| The plan adopted by Mr. Neale is to display so 
cognized as a practical chemist on paleontologist. | much of the life and character of the individual as 
We conclude with the following passage, which! will lead the reader to contemplate the closing 
seems to us strikingly suggestive of the shortness! scene with attention. That is in every case 
and hurry of our little life which is rounded with a} described from the reports of persons who were 
sleep, and the calm majesty of nature. witnesses of the Jast hours of life, and who truly 
narrate the spirit in which death was met. In this 
manner Mr. Neale has made the closing scene of 
eminent personages furnish the moral of their lives. 
As the narratives are thus of a biographical 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF TIME TO MAN AND NA- 
TURE. 

All things on the earth are the result of chemical 
combination. The operations by which the com- 
pes ce of molecules and the interchange of atoms character, and as the details of the ‘ closing 
take place, we can imitate in our laboratories ; but scene’’ ave generally confined to mental emotions, 
in nature they proceed by slow degrees, and, in . ; . 

é ’ "Pi: : _| the volumes, though serious, are by no means dis- 
general, in our hands they are distinguished by bare a A ¢ Mr. Neal 
suddenness of action. In nature, chemical power| ™4!. The original reflections of Mr. } 7 oe 
is distributed over a long period of time, and the| all marked by as much true taste as Christian 
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philosophy. His short memoir of Mr. Beckford, 
designated as the man of taste, is singularly vig- 
orous, and cannot fail to be useful at this day, 
when there is a disposition to substitute the fan- 
tasies for the earnest realities demanded by re- 
ligion. On the last hours of Mr. Beckford, who 
died without a sign, rejecting with something like 
disdain the offer of spiritual consolation, Mr. 
Neale observes :— 


His was a silent deathbed as to the mighty future. 
He directed by his will that his body should be em- 
balmed, placed in a chest, and deposited in a tomb 
erected in that part of his garden adjoining Lans- 
down Tower; that on his mausoleum should ap- 
pear the following inscription: on one side, Wil- 
liam Beckford, Esq., late of Fonthill, Wilts, died 
2d of May, 1844, aged eighty-four, with this quo- 
tation from ** Vathek,’’—** Enjoying humbly the 
most precious gift of Heaven to man—hope!’’ On 
the other side, the same obituary, followed by these 
lines from a prayer written by himself :— 


Eternal Power! 
Grant me through obvious clouds one transient gleam 
Of thy bright essence on my dying hour. 


{lis remains lie in the garden of Beckford’s tower, 
which tower and grounds were presented to the 
rector of Walcot by his daughter, the Duchess of 

They have been most judiciously con- 
verted into a cemetery, which the bishop of the dio- 
cese has duly consecrated. A solemn question 
still remains behind. Was this gifted and wealthy 
man a faithful steward? What did he for his 
kind? Mighty trusts were confided to him. Blest 
with ample means, highly cultivated intellect, and 
unusual length of days, what permanent blessing 
did he confer on his fellows? 

His income for many years was little short of 
£100,000 per annum. What hospital did he 
build? What asylum did he endow? What sclivol 
did he originate’ What sanctuary did he raise for | 
the worship of the Most High? What cloud of 
heathen error and ignorance did he seek to dissi- 





pate’ What memorial has he left behind him to 
cheer and gladden, during life’s weary pilgrimage, | 
the aged, the sorrow-stricken, the suffering, the| 
desolate, or the bereaved? What charity did he | 
munificently support during life, or place beyond | 
the reach of failure by his testamentary dispositions 
at death? What widows’ grateful tears or orphans’ 
murmured blessings will the casual mention of his 
name arouse’ Was his a mere religion of the im- 
agination ; and his reverence for sacred subjects 
bounded by his admiration of ‘* The Madonna,”’ 
‘* The Infant Saviour,’”’ ‘*' The Salvator Mundi,” 
when placed on canvass by the limner’s art? 

In his luxurious seclusion with all the costly | 
objects which surrounded him, bitter moments 
must have been his, since he could thus express 
himself :— 

‘+ | have lost many friends whose remembrance 
comes too forcibly upon me. Look into my letters. 
1 lost them, and became afraid to acquire more, lest 
I should lose them in turn. When I last went to 
Portugal what changes a short time had made! It 
was subsequently to that time when I visited Mr. 
Beauchamp, whom you recollect.” 

** | replied I was too young; I had spoken only 
of Pengreep, his seat; I did not recollect the mas- 
ter. 

‘Well, when I passed a day or two at Pen- 








greep, the weather in March was soft and fine as 
in Portugal. I sat there making a looking-glass of 
the water, full of vehement hopes, anticipating the 
orange-groves of Portugal, an amusement which at 
that time I much wanted. I was a young widow- 
er. I found all these. And what are they become 
—friendships—all you read of my friends, dark 
cloudy thoughts that accidental circumstances call 
up with uncontrollable bitternesss.”’ 

Would that in his varied reading the following 
stanzas had struck him and roused his vigorous 
mind to the prosecution of some enterprise worthy 
of his genius, his station, and his wealth ! 


Wake! thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers, 

Lest these lost years should haunt thee in the night, 
When death is waiting for thy numbered hours 

To take their swift and everlasting flight! 

Wake! ere the earth-born charm unnerve thee quite, 
And be thy thoughts to work divine addressed ! 

Do something—do it soon—with all thy might, 
’T is infamy to die and not be missed, 
Or let al! soon forget that thou did'st e’er exist! 


Some high or humble enterprise of good, 
Contemplate till it shal] possess thy mind, 
Become thy study, pastime, rest and bod, 
And kindle in thy heart a flame refined ; 
Pray Heaven for firmness thy whole soul to bind 
o this thy purpose—to begin, pursue 
With thoughts all fixed, and feelings purely kind, 
Strength to complete, and with delight review 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever due. 
Wi.cox. 


Contrast this with the worthy end of a truly 
noble life, the closing scene of Edward Colston, 
the merchant prince of Bristol :— 


Not content with establishing and endowing a 
noble school] at St. Augustine’s Back for the cloth- 
ing, maintaining, and apprenticing of one hundred 
boys, at a charge of about £40,000, he founded 
another school in ‘Temple-street, to clothe and main- 
tain forty boys, ata cost of £3,000; left £8,500 
for an almshouse for twelve men and twelve women, 
with six shillings a week to the chief brother, and 
three shillings per week to the rest, with coals; 
£600 for the maintenance of six sailors in the 
merchants’ almshouse; £1,500 to clothe, maintain, 
instruct, and apprentice six boys; £200 to the 
Mint workhouse ; £500 to rebuild the boys’ hos- 
pital; £200 to put out poor children; £1,200 in 
sums of £100 a year fur twelve years, to appren- 
tice ten boys with ten pounds each from his school ; 
£1,200 to beantify different churches in the city ; 
£2,500 to St. Bartholomew's Hospital in London ; 
and £2,000 to Christ Church School in London ; 
£500 to St. Thomas’ Hospital; £500 to Bethlem 
Hospital; £200 to build a new workhouse in 
Bishopsgate-without ; £300 to the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel; £900 for educating and 
clothing twelve poor boys and twelve girls at £45 
yearly, at Mortlake, in Surrey ; to build and endow 
an almshouse at Sheen, in Surrey, sum not stated ; 
£6,000 to augment poor livings; besides various 
other sums for charitable purposes. 

All this property did this generous being thus 
bestow on the needs of his poorer brethren, without 
forgetting, as is often the case with public benefac- 
tors, the claims of his own near relatives, to whom 
he bequeathed the princely sum of £100,000. But 
he was his own executor ; performed all these char- 
itable works in his lifetime; invested revenues for 
their support in trustees’ hands; lived to see the 
trusts justly executed as they are at this day; and 
saw with his own eyes the good effects of all his 
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AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 


establishments. Liberal, too, as were these be- 
quests, they were not the result of hoarding during 
along penurious life, as is often the case, to leave a 
name memorable for charity at death ; his whole 
jife was merciful, thoughtful, bountiful. True, he 
did not marry, and, when urged to it, used to reply 
with quiet pleasantry, ‘‘ Every helpless widow is 
my wife, and her distressed orphans my children.’’ 
*‘ He was a most successful merchant,’’ says Bar- 
rett, in his History of Bristol, ‘‘ and never insured 
a ship, and never lost one.” 
were not less than his public. He sent at one time 
£3,000 to relieve and free debtors in Ludgate, by 
a private hand; released yearly those confined for 
small debts in Whitechapel prison, and the Mar- 
shalsea; sent £1,000 to relieve distress in White- 
chapel; twice a week distributed beef and broth to 
all the poor around him ; and, were any sailor suffer- 
ing or cast away in his employ, his family after- 
wards found a sure asylum in him. 
* * * * * 

The infirmities incident to old age brought him 
slowly and gradually to the tomb. He complained 
of no pain but an ‘ inward and daily sinking.”’ He 
observed with true Christian feeling, ‘“ Business is 


° . . | 
irksome, and thought wearies, but prayer is always 


welcome. I fail in body and mind; but at eighty- 
four the marvel is that my faculties will anywise 
serve me.’ He died at Mortlake, calmly, and with- 
out suffering, on the 11th of October, 1721. He had 
nearly attained his eighty-fifth year. The last days 
of his life may be said to have been eminently de- 
votional. He was constantly in prayer. One fre- 
quent exclamation, indicative of unfeigned humility, 
was embodied in the verse, ‘* Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto thy name be the praise for thy 
loving merey and for thy truth’s sake.*’ He was 
particularly fond of the collects of the church ; liked 
to have them read to him when his eyesight failed 
him; and said of them, with affectionate fervor, 
that they contained ‘‘the very marrow of godli- 
ness.”’ The last intelligible words that he was 
heard to utter breathed forth the petition, ‘* Pardon 
thy unworthy servant, O good and holy Lord Jesu ! 
pardon through thy blood !”’ 
* * * * * 

Howitt, in his ‘‘ Haunts and Homes,”’ has a 
happy remark on this subject. ‘* One cannot,’’ he 
writes, ‘* help feeling the grand beneficence of those 
wealthy merchants who, like Colston, make their 
riches do their generous will forever; who become 
thereby the actual fathers of their native cities to all 
generations; who roll away in every year of the 
world’s progress some huge stone of anxiety from 
the hearts of poor widows; who clear the way be- 
fore the unfriended but active and worthy lad ; who 
pat forth their invisible hands from the heaven of 
their rest, and become the genuine guardian angels 
of the orphan race forever and ever; raising (from 
those who would otherwise have been outcasts and 


ignorant laborers) aspiring and useful men ; trades- | 


men of substance ; merchants, the true enrichers of 
their country ; and fathers of happy families. How 
glorious is such a lot! how noble ts such an appro- 
priation of wealth! how enviable such fame! And 
amongst such men few more truly admirable than 
Edward Colston.”’ 

But may not a nobler lesson be learnt? With- 
out presuming to fathom the counsels of the Infinite 
and the Eternal, may we not imagine that He 
‘* whose compassions fail not, but are new every 
morning,’’ would speed with his choicest blessing 
the earthly projects of him whose life-long care was 
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|the aged, the toil-worn, the fatherless, the friend- 
less, the widow, and the famishing? Viewed by 
ithe light of Scripture, we can fully comprehend 
that puzzling passage in his history which, when 
| regard is had to his varied commercial undertakings, 
appears so startling—‘* He never insured a ship, and 
he never lost one !”’ 
| Surely the inference is neither strained nor un- 
tenable : ‘* His ways pleased the Lord,”’ and “‘ He 
made all that he did to prosper.”’ 


| The manner in which Mr. Neale has worked 
_out his design is not less admirable than the design 
itself. He has managed to make his matter emi- 
'nently attractive, while enforcing the practice of 
_piety and virtue by some of the most pregnant 
examples supplied by human life. 





From the Spectator. 
|AYTOUN’s LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
y be doubted whether past subjects can 
be prop .ly revived in a past form, especially in a 
| form so limited and local as the narrative or dra- 
matic bailad. This objection does not apply to 
subjects drawn from ideas or manners akin to the 
| writer’s own age—as Gray's ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan”’ 
| or Mallet’s ‘‘ William and Margaret ;”’ or to any 
| use of a ballad for the purpose of satire or bur- 
|lesque ; but to that entire imtation which takes 
| place when a writer chooses a remote topic and 
| treats it in the manner of a contemporary writer, 
so far as mode goes ; for the style of the author's 
/own age will most assuredly creep in, and further 
| injure the effect. 

The instances seemingly opposed to this opinion 
are Macaulay and Scott. Macaulay’s ‘* Lays of 
Ancient Rome,’’ though effective and striking 
enough, are not made, we suspect, for perma- 
nence ; and Scott's ballads proper, though vigor- 
ous and spirited, are not numerous enough to set- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
te the question. In fact, Scott's success as a 
| 
| 
| 


poet arose from his reviving the spirit of the old 
ballad in a form adapted to the likings of the time. 
The antiquarian taste for chivalry and feudalism, 
which had been stimulated by Percy and his sue- 
cessors, Scott gratified in the most attractive if not 
in the most truthful way. He changed the strue- 
ture of the old ballad, extending it into a tale; he 
stripped it of its coarseness and tediousness ; he 
‘threw over ancient manners the splendors and 
graces of fancy, rather than the spirit of truth. 
| This gratification of a caprice succeeded for a 
time ; but the fashion went out as quickly as it 
in. Ten years satiated the reading world 
| with the revival of the old ballads in a new form; 
and the familiar knowledge which posterity will 
have of the works of Scott will more likely be 
gained from his prose than his poetry. 

Mr. Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers 
are not of a kind to change the opinion we have 
just expressed. The spirit of imitation is stronger 
than in Scott; the treatment less independent. 
Scott caught the strain of the old ballads, but ex- 
panded and improved it. Mr. Aytoun imitates 


| came 





Scott, or perhaps, to speak more accurately, fol- 
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lows a fashion derived from him, but set by others, 
of whom Macaulay may rank as the most eminent. 
The Lays before us possess fluency, vigor, and 
movement, with an elevation of mind which is his- 
torical if not poetical ; they have the polish, and 
the skill in the use of figures, which might be ex- 
pected from the Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres ; they are animated by the sentiment of 
Jacobitism which is reviving among a certain class 
of well-minded subjects of Queen Victoria ; and 
they not only display the common knowledge of 
history, but show, in the prose introductions, that 
Mr. Aytoun has investigated and thought for him- 
self. What is wanted is more originality, with 
the congruity which generally accompanies it. 
The reader is too often reminded of Macaulay in 
the management of the subjects, and not unfre- 
quently in the style: the diffuseness of the old 
ballads is there, but not their homeliness and sim- 
plicity. Perhaps, too, there is sometimes an imi- 
tation of the ballad style applied to subjects for 
which it is not well adapted: a mixture which it 
is difficult to avoid. We should ascribe greater 
praise to the structure of several of the pieces 
were it not evidently suggested by the ‘* Lays of 
Ancient Rome.” 

With the,exception of ‘‘ Edinburgh after Flod- 
den” and ‘* The Heart of the Bruce,’’ the Lays 
relate to the misfortunes of the latter Stuarts, or 
the ruin of their loyal adherents. Of these the 
most dramatic are ‘* The Execution of Montrose,”’ 
and an incident in the annals of the Scottish regi- 
ment in the service of France, formed after the 
hopes of James were extinguished by the defeat 
of La Hogue. ‘ The Old Scottish Cavalier’’ is a 
direct imitation of ** The Fine Old English Gen- 
tleman ;’’ and is hardly so interesting as the char- 
acter of its hero, Lord Pitsligo, in the prose in- 
troduction. ‘* The Burial-March of Dundee’’ and 
‘** The Widow of Glencoe’’ strike us as the least 
successful: they want action, and the political 
sentiments of the author are too prominent. The 
best of the Lays is ‘‘ Edinburgh after Flodden ;”’ 
it has more variety and action than any of the 
others. But ‘* Charles Edward at Versailles’ is 
more available for an extract with our present 
space. Charles is supposed to immure himself 
on the anniversary of the battle of Culloden, and, 
highly excited, to reeur to the past in a condition 
of half vision, half memory. The following spirit- 
ed passage will convey an idea of it :— 


Had we but a thousand troopers, 
Had we but a thousand more! 
Noble Perth, I hear them coming !— 
Hark! the English cannons’ roar. 
God! how awful sounds that volley, 
Bellowing through the mist and rain! 
Was not that the Highland slogan ? 
Let me hear that shout again ! 
Oh, for prophet eyes to witness 
How the desperate battle goes ! 
Cumberland ! I would not fear thee 
Could my Camerons see their foes : 
Sound, I say, the charge at venture— 





*T is not naked steel we fear ; 


Better perish in the mélée 
Than be shot like driven deer ! 
Hold! the mist begins to scatter ! 
There in front ’t is rent asunder, 
And the cloudy bastion crumbles 
Underneath the deafening thunder ; 
There I see the scarlet gleaming ! 
Now, Macdonald—now or never !— 
Woe is me, the clans are broken ! 
Father, thou art lost forever ! 
Chief and vassal, lord and yeoman, 
There they lie in heaps together, 
Smitten by the deadly volley, 
Rolled in blood upon the heather ; 
And the Hanoverian horsemen, 
Fiercely riding to and fro, 
Deal their murderous strokes at random. 
Ah, my God! where am I now? 
Will that baleful vision never 
Vanish from my aching sight? 
Must those scenes and sounds of terror 
Haunt me still by day and night? 
Yea, the earth hath no oblivion 
For the noblest chance it gave ; 
None, save in its latest refuge— 
Seek it only in the grave ! 
Love may die, and hatred slumber, 
And their memory will decay, 
As the watered garden recks not 
Of the drought of yesterday ; 
But the dream of power once broken, 
What shall give repose again ? 
What shall charm the serpent-furies 
Coiled around the maddening brain? 
What kind draught can nature offer 
Strong enough to lull their sting ? 
Better to be born a peasant 
Than to live an exiled king ! 
Oh, these years of bitter anguish !— 
What is life to such as me, 
With my very heart as palsied 
As a wasted cripple’s knee ! 
Suppliant-like for alms depending 
On a false and foreign court ; 
Jostled by the flouting nobles, 
Half their pity, half their sport. 
Forced to hold a place in pageant, 
Like a royal prize of war, 
Walking with dejected features 
Close behind the victor’s car ; 
Styled an equal—deemed a servant— 
Fed with hopes of future gain— 
Worse by far is fancied freedom 
Than the captive’s clanking chain ! 
The Lays are followed by some miscellaneous 
poems, which exhibit the same qualities. They 
have graceful thoughts and sentiments, with a 
style in which force and refinement are nicely 
blended; but they want that exact correspondence 
of thought and diction with the subject which be- 
longs to poetical truth. 





THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


Tue London Times has the following remarks 
upon colonization and emigration :— 


i The distinction between emigration and coloniza- 
tion is so obvious that we take no credit to ourselves, 
when we say we have ever been foremost to insist 

upon it. To 


o the various schemes that for several 
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years have been propounded for encouraging and 


What we now hold in North America is mainly 


assisting Irish emigration, we have replied that the! a French colony, wrested by brute force from the 


mere process of riddance was one which a govern- 
ment could not for decency undertake. The state 
ean do nothing which is not a link in the chain of 
constant superintendence. It must not send its 
children into the world to shift for themselves. 
When, therefore, two successive emigration com- 
mittees were appointed some years since, we urged, 
that notwithstanding the probable advantage of even 
an indiscriminate and multitudinous emigration, to 
the emigrant as well as to those left behind, and 
especially to the landlord, the committees should 
Jook to the colony as well as the mother country, 
and consider what sort of a community they were 
founding out of British outeasts. Emigration is a 
fact—colonization is a duty. We are bound to 
superintend and protect the departure of myriads 


mother country, and, by a strange accident, faithful 
to England through its national and religious antip- 
athy to our own rebellious colony. As for our 
other attempts at colonization previous to the pres- 
ent century, or rather till within these very few 
years, they are convicted by the result. At this 
moment, when the natural increase and the calam- 
ities of the country are expelling a quarter of a mil- 
lion every year, three quarters, or four fifths of the 
whole, take refuge in what is now a foreign and a 
rival soil. The greater part of the remainder pro- 
ceed to what is still called British America, but 
which confesses to that name only on the condition 
of virtual independence. Our other colonies are 
most of them penal settlements, too true to their 
origin to be agreeable homes for honest and indus- 





flying from calamity ; but we ought to originate, 
urge, and undertake new colonies. A new colony | 
is comparatively a slow, a delicate, and an expen- 
sive work, the chief fruit of which will be after our 
time, and which cannot now receive our teeming 
myriads in its infant bosom. Could we transport | 
50,000 men, taken haphazard, and Jand them up| 
some picturesque creek or on some unfinished quay, | 
in an Australian colony, ten years since unknown | 
to fame and absolutely untrodden by man, where, | 

| 


we ask, are the magistrates, the employers, the 

habitations, the wealth, the institutions, the tradi- | 
tions, the force of public opinion, the religion, the | 
manners, necessary to organize that chaos of men? 

Our infant colonies cannot be an immediate relief 

on a very large scale. They are for the present) 
even a charge on our resources. When such num-| 
bers as a quarter of a million a year are in question, | 
we must look to communities more able to support) 
so vast and so ill-ordered an irruption. British 
North America and the United States are, in fact, | 
and will long be, the resort for the masses, the 
relief of our pauper-plagued parishes and subdivided 
soil. But the time is now past for anything else 
than some humane attention to the safety and com- | 
fort of the emigrant. The states are no longer, 
British plantations ; and as for Canada, we fear we 

haye hardly more power of raising up another Old 

England on the shores of the St. Lawrence, than | 
we have of enforcing a congenial constitution on the 
banks of the Seine. 

In the general retrospect of her opportunities and | 
duties, England cannot be acquitted of the most lam- 
entable short-coming in the matter of emigration. 
At the death of Elizabeth, more than a century | 
after the discovery of America, there was not one 
Englishman settled on that continent or on its islands. | 
In the course of the ensuing century and a half there 
grew up a colony of religious exiles, of outcasts, of | 
penal convicts, of slaves, and of ‘‘ planters.’’ lis 
misgovernment was as bad as its materials, and the 
natural result of both was a war, which cost this 
government a hundred millions of money ; certainly 
more than twenty times as much as E:ngland had 
ever spent for the good of the colony, and which 
was, happily, unsuccessful on our part. Those 
hundred millions, that estrangement of feelings, that 
disgrace to our arms, were not the worst result of 
our colonial impolicy. It was from the banks of 
the Hudson and the Potomac that the spirit of de- 
mocracy recoiled upon Europe; and a whole age 
of universal revolution and war might be traced to 
a custom-house squabble at Boston. 


trious men. They are too scanty to accommodate 
the masses driven from these shores. Such is the 
present result, which certainly might have been 
otherwise ; and to this must be added the general 
belief that our colonies have so little social assimi- 
lation to the mother country, that as soon as they 
attain something like maturity they will throw off 
both our allegiance and our form of government, 
and become independent democracies. 


The Poetical Works of James Thomson. Com- 
prising all his Pastoral, Dramatic, Lyrical, and 
Didactic Poems, and a few of his Juvenile Pro- 
ductions. With a life of the Author, by the 
Reverend Parrick Murpock, D. D., F. R.8.; 
and Notes by Nichols. 

Or the numbers who buy, if they do not read, 
the many editions of The Seasons and the Castle 
of Indolence, few can realize to their mind, should 
they even know the fact, Thomson’s other poetical 
works. ‘There are his half-dozen dramas—Sopho- 
nisha, Agamemnon, and Coriolanus, on classical sub- 
jects; Tancred and Sigismunda, from Sicilian his- 
tory, which kept possession of the stage within the 
memory of man; and two from English annals, Ed- 
ward and Eleonora, and Alfred, a masque ; the last 
written in conjunction with Mallet, and chiefly mem- 
orable as containing ** Rule Britannia.’’ Besides 
these, there are a poem on Liberty and another on 


| Britannia, both meant to reflect on George the 


Second and his ministers, when the ‘‘ bard, more 
fat than bard beseems,’’ was patronized by Fred- 
erick Prince of Wales ; as well as a variety of mis- 
cellaneous poems. ‘ 

All these works, with many notes furnishing bi- 
ographical information or critical comments, are 
contained in the volume before us. ‘Those who 
wish to have the complete poems can have them 
here, in a neat and compact form. Adopting Mur- 
dock’s edition of 1762 as his base, Mr. Nichols has 
enlarged and improved it by the aids which three- 
quarters of a century has turned up. 


The Preacher. 

‘* Tue words of the Preacher, son of David, 
King of Jerusalem,”’ illuminated by Mr. Owen 
Jones, in his gorgeous manner: a handspme ‘* mid- 
| dle-ageish’’ volume, of folio size, in a cover of veri- 

table wood ; the wood is deeply carved by the pro- 
cess of burning, which at the same time confers the 
| rich deep tone of antiquity. 
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THE SELF-SEER. 


CAAPTER VIII. 


; Love is sweet, 
Given or returned.—Sne.iey. 


Tue story of love is everywhere the same. 
Why should we enlarge on the passing daily 
events in this Flemish home of four hundred 
years ago’ Human hearts beat now as they did 
then, and are alike swayed by doubts, and fears, 
and hopes, with love reigning above all. Thou, 
youth of modern days, sighing in vain for some 
cold-hearted damsel; thou, dreaming maiden, who 
worshippest one above all, calling this devotion, 
respect, admiration—anything but love ; and thou, 
calm philosopher, who hast suffered and found 
peace, and art no more of the world, ye may see 
in these visions of the past but the reflex of your 
own hearts. 

Day after day glided on, and all was outward 
calm in tne dwelling of Laurentius Coster. The 
young master-singer became an inmate of the 
family, and all were glad of this. George Surlan 
brought sunshine wherever he went, with his blithe 
spirit and kindly heart. He was not like those 
moody, sentimental lovers, always sighing and 
pining ; still less was he addicted to those fantas- 
tic moods which modern poetry has made so in- 
teresting, ever changing from gloomy misanthropy 
to hollow mirth. Though he loved Lucia as the 
apple of his eye, and though as yet he loved in 
vain, yet he did not lose hope. It was his hap- 
piness to be near her, to render her all those kind- 
ly offices which brothers scorn. When she walked- 
through her well-tended garden and received the 
daily gift of flowers, or found all sorts of beauti- 
fully-carved ornaments made her own, as if by 
magic, Lucia thanked her friend with a pleasant 
smile, never dreaming in her innocence of the love 
he bore her. Poor George! he tried to be con- 
tented with such « hight guerdon, and consoled 
himself with the thought that, perhaps, Lucia was 
too young to love any one, and a still untouched 
heart might surely be won in time; but, after a 
season, he learned how vain was that comfort. 
Thus it chanced that the discovery came. 

Usually, in the long winter evenings, the family 
gathered together in the large hall. Very sol- 
emn these meetings had used to be, while Lauren- 
tius held forth to the sleepy children on the events 
of his young days, intermingled with horrible mod- 
ern stories of the deeds of Ziska and John Huss, 
whose histories had reached the good city of Haar- 
Jem with all the embellishments of a fairy tale. 
When Leuthold came, these stories were a little 
discontinued, and, in their stead, the master’s low, 
sweet voice might be heard, telling various tales 
of his journeyings far and wide, of good deeds 
done in himble homes, of noble heroism that the 
world knew not, of suffering endured, and wrong 
overcome—all that could lead young spirits on- 
ward in the right path. At such times the little 
Lucia always sat at Leuthold’s feet, with his hand 
resting on her soft curls ; and, as she grew older, 
she still kept her place beside him. But the soft 





eyes were less often raised to his face, and she 
usually listened in silence, her fingers busied with 
some piece of maiden’s work. Now and then, 
when Leuthold turned and saw her thus, a vision 
of the long-vanished past flitted across his mind ; 
but when, at a sudden pause in the tale, he saw 
the enthusiastic girl listening with clasped hands 
and heaving breast, the passing fancy vanished. 
Lucia was not the calm, reserved Hilda. More 
beautiful, ten thousand times; perchance, more 
winning ; but not that ideal of youth’s love. 

When, alternating with Leuthold’s stories, came 
the fantastic lays of the young master-singer, Lu- 
cia at first did not like the change; but gradually, 
as the musician's own feelings deepened, his songs 
took a serious tone. His mirthful ditties were 
transformed into the breathings of love, a lore new 
as pleasant to the maiden; for Leuthold, in all his 
histories, never touched on that one subject. How 
could he? So while the minstrel poured out his 
feelings under a thin veil, his strains touched Lu- 
cia, and she listened with an intense interest, which 
gave new inspiration to the master-singer. 

One night George sang an old German tale :— 

““There was once a young princess, whom 
many kings and knights wooed. It was in the 
ancient times of Scandinavian warfare, when the 
strongest arm and the fiercest spirit were highest 
esteemed by men. Some of her suitors brought 
precious furs, and laid them at her feet in token 
of their prowess in the chase ; others came in 
their bright ringing armor, and showed her treas- 
ures of gold; and a few cast before her, with 
fierce looks, the heads of slain enemies, to be the 
footstool of a conqueror’s bride. But the maiden 
turned away from all ; and their love grew fierce 
anger, and they all joined in hate towards the king 
her father, and would have driven him from his 
throne. But there stood before the crownless king 
a counsellor of whom no one had dreamed—a poor 
and wise man, who had dwelt in the palace alf his 
days unnoticed and uncared for, and he said to the 
monarch— 

‘** My hand is feeble, and has never grasped a 
spear, yet I can tell the stars in their courses. My 
voice is low, it has never been heard in battle, yet 
it can teach men wisdom. My body is frail, but 
I have strength in my soul. Let me go forth 
among thy people, and teach them how to over- 
come the might of the enemy.’ 

‘*Then the wise man went forth, and his words 
were like thunders, and he ruled the hearts of men 
against their will, until the wrong was conquered 
and the land was at rest. The king said unto 
him— 

*** Thou shalt have the reward which is great- 
est of all; thou shalt be my son, O poor wise 
man !’ 

‘* But the other answered— 

** * How can it be? Iam lowly in form; my 
youth is gone by; I have neither strength to fight, 
nor beauty to win love. The princess will not 
east her eyes on me.’ 

*‘And he looked sorrowfully to where the 
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throned maiden sat in her loveliness, as one would 
Jook at the sphered moon, in hopeless adoration. 
Then the princess came down from her seat ; her 
breast heaved, her cheek burned, but it was not 
with pride ; and she said softly to him— 

“* Thou art very wise, but thou knowest not 
the secrets of a woman’s heart. When the strong 
men came and laid their tributes before me, I 
thought of a voice that had taught me in my 
childhood ; and I tarned from them as from the 
warring beasts of the field. When the noble and 
beautiful bent before me, a face was in my sight 
more dear, more lovely than all, for in it shone 
the glorious and immortal mind! Dost thou know 
my heart now?’ Then the maiden laid her arms 
round his neck and whispered, ‘ Let me love thee, 
thou noblest of all. If thou art poor, I will be 
thy riches ; if thou art growing old, I will bring 
back thy youth. To me thou art all fair, all 
young ; thou art my glory, my delight, my pride!’”’ 

The minstrel paused in his song, and glanced 
at Lucia. She sat with her head bent forward, 
her quivering lips pale with emotion, and her eyes 
fixed with a look full of the deepest and most 
adoring love—not, alas, on him who sang, but on 
Leuthold! In another moment she had burst into 
tears, and fled from the room. 

** Thou shouldst not sing such doleful ballads 
to poor simple maidens, George,’’ said Laurentius, 
reproachfully. ‘* Doubtless the child was terrified 
at the horrible tales of war, and battle, and human 
heads as footstools. °*T is very wrong ; is it not, 
Leuthold ?”’ 

The master lifted up his head; he, too, had 
listened with a trembling, riven heart to the tale 
of love—it had spoken to him of the mournful 
past. George Surlan noticed that his face was 
paler than ordinary, and that tears glistened on 
his eyelashes, and the young lover’s bosom was 
rent with jealousy. He dashed his instrument to 
the floor, and went out into the garden. 

‘* Now the boy is angry, too,”’ querulously cried 
old Laurentius. ‘* What must be done with these 
wild young spirits? Go after him, dear Leuthold, 
and bring him hither again.”’ 

But George would not come. The master found 
him walking hastily by the side of the lake. His 
anger had passed away, but was succeeded by 
sadness. It sat strangely enough on that bright 
face, hitherto so full of the unclouded gayety of 
youth. Leuthold was touched to the heart: in a 
moment he penetrated the young man’s love-se- 
cret ; and his tone, which he had meant to make 
calm and severe, now grew gentle and almost 
tremulous in its sympathy. 

“* What ails thee, George ?”’ he said, laying his 
hand on the master-singer’s arm. ‘* Why wert 
thou angry, and why art thou now so sad ?”’ 

“It is nothing—nothing,”’ and George turned 
away. There would have been reproach, nay, 
wrath, in his look ; but he met the calm, earnest 
eyes of Leuthold, and the storm was lulled. 
“ Leave me, good master, I will return soon.” 












But Leuthold still kept his hold, and spoke 
gently and gravely— 

‘George Surlan, when I stood by thy father’s 
deathbed at Ulm, he prayed me to watch over 
thee, and told thee always to listen to my words. 
Dear George, wilt thou hear me, when | tell thee 
what I read in thy heart now ?” 

The brow of the master-singer crimsoned, but 
he said nothing. Leuthold went on :— 

‘* There is a secret there. Thou art wroth at 
the careless words of Laurentius, because thou 
lovest our sweet Lucia.” 

** Our sweet Lucia !”’ repeated the young man, 
bitterly. ‘* Yes, I do love Lucia—thy Lueia !” 

‘*] have thought so—I have wished so, and I 
am sure she loves thee,’’ answered Leuthold, un- 
conscious of the other’s meaning. 

** Thou art very kind, good master. Why art 
thou so certain of the maiden’s heart ?”’ 

‘** Does she not always smile upon thee? Did 
she not weep at thy song! I saw not her face, 
but I knew it was so. Surely she joves thee, 
George !”’ 

‘**Oh, dear master, have pity on me; thou wilt 
drive me mad !’’ cried the other, impetuously. 
‘“* Thou wert ever kind ; why dost thou taunt me 
thus? Lucia loves me not, and thou knowest it 
well.”’ 

** Not so; it is impossible! Whom but thee 
could this timid maiden love, who has been 
brought up like a young bird in its hidden nest?’ 

‘*Thee—thee, Leuthold Auerbach. Lucia 
loves thee !”’ 

_ The red blood rushed to the master’s face, and 
then faded away into a mournful smile. 

‘** Thou art dreaming, poor boy !”’ he said gent- 
ly. ‘* Throughout life I have never known the 
blessing of woman’s love ; it was not for me! and 
now that I am growing old, that this fair blooming 
child should love one like me, seest thou not it is 
impossible ?”’ 

George looked amazed. 

**And can it be that thou knewest it not ’—that 
thou dost not love her?” 

‘** 1 love my sweet pupil, who has been unto me 
like a young sister—a daughter! I never hada 
dream so wild as this.” 

** Then thou lovest another, or thou hast loved. 
Tell me all, dear master,’’ eagerly cried the young 
man. But he imagined not the effect his words 
would produce on Leuthold, who staggered as if 
struck by a sudden blow, and leaned against a tree 
for support. George Surlan, terrified and awed, 
could not utter a word. At last the master said 
slowly, and with effort— 

** Speak of this no more. Let it vanish alike 
from they memory and from thy tongue, It is a 
secret between my own heart and God. Now 
leave me.”’ 

The young musician, deeply touched, pressed 
his hand and departed. Leuthold stood alone by 
the shore of the gloomy lake. A thick wintry 
mist had crept over it; the chill penetrated every 
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fibre of his slight, delicate frame, but he felt it not. 
The loag-slumbering feelings of human passion 
had once more awoke in his natare, and he trem- 
bled beneath them. His soul was an autumn tree, 
through whose boughs the same breezes which had 
once only produced pleasant music, now pass— 
tearing to the earth the same leaves with which 
they had erst harmlessly played. The ideal of 
love which he had vainly set up in youth again re- 
vived in Leuthold’s spirit. Not that another filled 
the place of her around whom he had woven that 
ideal, but yet his soul thrilled to the sweetness of 
being the object of woman’s love. 

The words of George Surlan, “ Lucia loves 
thee—only thee,” rang in the ears of Leuthold 
with a strange melody. He began to think over 
the words, the looks of the young maiden, since 
she had grown from childhood unto girlhood ; her 
deep, loving eyes, rose up before him: he remem- 
bered her silent attention to all he said; her care 
for all things he loved; the deep sympathy, min- 
gied with reverence, with which she strove to teach 
her own mind to follow his in its wildest flights. 
All these things dawned upon him in ‘a new light, 
with a sweetness of which he was himself hardly 
conscious. 

Oh, ye lonely-hearted ones, into whose darkness 
has suddenly broken a cheering ray, on whom the 
unlooked-for sense of being loved has stolen like a 
pleasant perfume in the desert, deem him not faith- 
less to the one only true love that the human heart 
can feel! Scorn him not, if in Leuthold’s dreams 
that night the bitter memories of the past grew less 
keen ; that the forms of Hilda, the hopelessly be- 
loved one, and of Lucia, the young, devoted 
dreamer, mingled into one. 


CHAPTER IX. 


To suffer woes that Hope thinks infinite, 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night, 
To love and bear, to hope till Hope create 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates— 
This is thy glory !—Snettey. 

Lone ere the twilight of a winter morning 
dawned Leuthold arose, and lighting his lamp 
strove to banish by study the wayward fantasies 
of the night. But it was in vain. A spirit had 
been raised within him which no such power could 
lay. His thoughts turned still to that vague phan- 
tom of Lucia’s love which had so suddenly risen 
up in his imagination. To drive it away he 
thought of himself—of the twenty years’ barrier 
between the fair young maiden, and the man over 
whom time and sorrow had laid such a heavy hand. 
Bat still the moaning wind seemed to breathe in 
Lucia’s voice the words of that old lay—*‘‘ Let me 
love thee, and I will bring back thy youth.” 

Again, as in a time long gone by, there came 
to Leuthold the wild yearning to behold himself— 
to exercise the strange gift which had once so 
strongly influenced his life. The angel of his des- 
tiny seemed once more near him, and thoughts and 
feelings to which he had been unused during his 
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upon the mind of the dreamer. The Self-seer felt 
upon him the warning of his coming power. 

“O thou angel of my fate!”’ cried Leuthold, 
‘**thou readest my heart—all its weakness, all its 

strength. Thou seest that it is not through vain 

desire or selfish pride that I seek to know myself 

as lam. It may be that my desolate heart shall 

still be gladdened and grow young in the sunshine 

of woman’s love ; a tender, wife-like hand, may 

yet smooth away the thick-gathered furrows of this 

faded brow ; children’s kisses yet rekindle the roses 

of these pale lips ; I may live the life I pictured in 

youth’s dreams, and die at peace in my own house- 

hold! But if not, oh, let me know my own spirit 

and do that which is right!” 

As the Self-seer, in the earnestness of his con- 
centrated soul, prayed thus, the lamp died away 
and his chamber grew dark. The wind arose, 
and the waves of the lake under his window gave 
forth a hollow murmur which lulled his senses. 
Gradually torpor oppressed him, and he felt no 
more, until in the misty yet full daylight the di- 
vided soul beheld its other self, wrapped in the 
peaceful, child-like repose, into which Leuthold had 
sunk when the spell came upon him. 

Once more, after a lapse of time which on earth 
would be numbered as the fourth of a man’s life, 
the shadowy essence looked upon its bodily form— 
the immortal and unchangeable spirit beheld what 
was perishable as the flowers of the field. Even 
as we view a fading garment did the Presence look 
upon the lineaments of its earthly vesture. The 
face was not yet disfigured by the touch of age, 
because in its calm repose a child-like sweetness 
rested on it; but the freshness of youth was not 
there. Even greater than the tokens of natural 
decay were the signs of quick-coming decline pro- 
duced by the ever-active mind. When once age 
came it would not be with slow crawl, but with 
lightning footstep. 

As the low red sunbeam fell on his face, Leu- 
thold awoke. The Shadow of his soul followed 
him as he descended to the general hall. His 
step grew firm, and a brightness was in his eye 
that resembled the face of the student of Leipsic 
in years gone by. Only a look of fear darkened 
it as George Surlan met the master, with a silent, 
expressive grasp of the hand, and an affectionate, 
inquiring gaze. As Leuthold, with a passing an- 
swer, turned away from the master-singer, the 
Phantom read in his troubled air the conflict that 
had already begun in that soul, hitherto so calm, 
so clear; and a painful thrill quivered through its 
pure and spiritual being. 

When Lucia, timidly, and yet with inconceiv- 
able tenderness, took the master’s hand, she was 
startled by the earnestness of his look. It spoke 
a sudden awakening to the power of her beauty, a 
something of reverence for the woman mingled 
with affection towards the child. That day she 
did not linger at her place by Leuthold’s side, but 
went away to the farthest nook, though she felt 
that his eyes followed her even there. The Spirit 
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could no longer meet those of the young wood- 
carver, who plied his work in silence and hopeless 
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nity the day advanced, Leuthold grew restless. 
He went to the shore of the lake and wandered 
about, sometimes idly watching the dusky clouds 
that careered over the sky in the majesty of win- 
ter’s storms, and then again walking with his eyes 
cast down in deep meditation. The Spirit hovered 
over him, and listened to the voice within his 
soul, and which cried louder the more it was sup- 
pressed. 

“« My heart is still young,’’ Leuthold murmured, 
‘though my years are gathering fast behind me. 
What matters that? If Lucia loves me, why 
should I count my years? But then her love is 
the love of a child; will it endure when age comes, 
when my frame is shattered and my mind enfee- 
bled, while she is still blooming and young? Shall 
I bind her to me, then, with chilling fetters of duty, 
and darken her life by uniting it with mine? Would 
this be a meet return for her love? No, such love 
is not for me; I will forget the dream.” 

But while he endeavored to grow firm, the 
Shadow saw that the struggle threw the feebleness 
of added years over Leuthold’s frame. Again he 
spoke, but only in his heart; his lips were dumb. 

“Tam sinful; I think only of myself, and re- 
member not that young heart of him who struggles 
with hopeless love. Shame, that I could not read 
therein the echo of my own sorrow! that I should 
dream of piercing another's breast with the same 
arrow that almost drank the life-blood of my own! 
And yet, if Lucia loves me But I will think 
no more.”” 

And Leuthold with a troubled eye gazed over 
the dark lake, whose tossing waves seemed restless 
as his own spirit. A little boat, in which he often 
loved to glide over its surface, lay fastened to the 
willows at his feet, heaving idly to and fro. An 
irresistible desire made him enter it, and he was 
soon drifting over the wide lake alone. The ever- 
attendant Shadow beheld his face as he sat watch- 
ing the waves, which grew higher and whiter, 
until the tiny vessel danced upon them like a 
feather. The clouds thickened, and their gloom 
was reflected in Leuthold’s countenance. Its ex- 
pression was that of passionless, hopeless desola- 
tion, mingled with a stern firmness, that seemed to 
set the elements at defiance. Darker and darker 
grew the waves, the wintry night came down, and 
the lake boiled like a caldron. The boat was 
drifted, Leuthold knew not whither, but still he 
sat immovable ; he heard voices uttering his name, 
but he thought they were only the spirits of the 
tempest calling him on to death. At last a wave 
tose ; it curled higher, higher; it broke, and the 
little boat went down. 

* * . * * * * 
_ When Leuthold awoke to life he found himself 
in his own chamber, with kind and well-known 
faces bending over him. One, dearest, and kind- 
est of all, seemed to him like an angel from the 
world beyond the grave. He lifted his heavy 
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eyelids and closed them again, but not before a 
ery of joy had rung in his ears; it was the voice 
of Lucia. 

“He lives! he lives! Leuthold! my Leu- 
thold !”’ she murmured ; and, half-dreaming as he 
was, the master felt her warm tears falling one 
after the other on his hand, on his brow. 

** Lucia! my Lucia!’’ he was about to echo ; 
when he heard a heavy sigh, and saw in the face 
of George Surlan the most agonized despajr. At 
once the knowledge of all he had learned in his 
double existence came upon the self-seer, and with 
it rushed back memories of his own youth. The 
noble heart which had suffered so much, refused 
to inflict on that of another a like pang. The 
moment passed by, and the victory was won. 

During the long days and weeks of sickness 
that succeeded, that sweet, loving face was con- 
tinually hovering near him. He knew that one 
word of his would awaken Lucia to the full con- 
sciousness of feelings now scarce developed, would 
enrich him with the whole treasure of her young 
love. Yet he never breathed that word. He 
pondered how he might cause the dream of girl- 
hood to remain a dream forever, nor deepen into 
the intensity of woman’s love. 

One day, as they sat alone together, Leuthold 
said to the maiden, who had been lavishing on 
him various gentle offices, now continued more 
through habit than necessity— 

‘* Thou art a tender nurse, Lucia—almost like 
a grown woman, as thou wilt be soon, dear child. 
And yet it seems but a day since I came hither, 
and the little girl bade me welcome so shyly. 
How pleasant it has been for me to find a home 
so full of love for the lonely wayfarer through life !”’ 

** Was that love, then, new to thee, good mas- 
ter?’ answered the girl. ‘* Did not every one love 
thee as we?”’ 

A deep sadness overspread Leuthold’s face. 

**Dear child,’ he said, ‘“‘ there is in every 
heart some hidden sorrow. I have never spoken 
of my youth, because there fell on it a dark 
shadow that will never pass away.” 

“Thou hast told me of thy mother—of her 
death.”’ 

** There are griefs worse than death, Lucia.” 

The girl’s lips trembled, and she turned away 
her face as she said— 

** There is a sorrow of which I have heard in 

old tales—of which George sings—the sorrow of 
love.”’ 
_ “ Even so,”’ returned Leuthold; and his voice 
sunk almost inaudibly, as if he were talking to 
himself rather than to her. ‘I loved; for years 
this love was the dream of my boyhood, the 
strength of my manhood, my hope, my joy, my 
very life, and it was in vain!” 

‘* Did she die?’’ asked Lucia, in tones as low 
as his own. 

‘** Yes, to me; for she loved me not! Therefore 
has my life been lonely, and will be to the end.” 

** Not so!’’ tremblingly murmured Lucia. ‘‘A 
change may come. Thou mayst yet find some 
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true loving heart which will be precious in thy 
sight.”’ 

** Lucia,’? answered the master, ‘‘ there are 
two kinds of love—the early dream of fancy, 
which passes away like morning dew; and the 
deep, earnest passion of a maturer age, strength- 
ened year after year until it has become one with 
life itself{—which can never change. As I have 
lived, so I shall die, true to that lost, yet most 
precious love of old!” 

Leuthold had nerved himself thus far; he had, 
with desperate calmness, laid bare his heart, and 
the secret of his life had, for the first time, passed 
his lips. He could say no more; he covered his 
face with his hands, and leaned back exhausted. 
Ile did not see—perhaps it was well he did not— 
the changes in Lucia’s face. She grew deadly pale, 
and pressed her hand upon her heart, as though 
there was a sharp pain there. In that moment 
the air-palace crumbled into dust, the bubble 
burst, the dream was gone! Womanly dignity, 
not unmixed with shame, came to give her calm- 
ness and strength; and when she again looked 
up, her whole mien was changed. 

‘**T thank thee, Leuthold, for thus trusting me, 
though I am only a child,’’ she said. ‘‘ The tale 
of thy sorrows shall never pass my lips.’’ 

** Be it so, dear Lucia,’’ the master answered, 
in a faint tone. ‘* Only let it rest in thy memory ; 
and when, in thy coming years of womanhood, a 
true heart lays at thy feet its whole wealth of 
love, cast it not from thee. Now, my child, 
leave me, for I am weary and sad, and I would 
fain rest awhile.” 

Lucia rose, and silently arranged the cushions 
of his chair, as she had done since his sickness. 
She looked one moment with intense love on the 
pale, sunken face, that lay back with closed eyes 
on the pillow, and said, softly— 

“The Virgin and all good saints comfort thee, 
my friend, my teacher, my more than father!” 

Leuthold felt her warm lip rest for a moment 
on his forehead, like the kiss of a spirit in his 
dreams, and Lucia was gone. 

It was, though she knew it not, the last fare- 
well on earth between these twain. At the dawn 
of morning Leuthold went forth, a second time, as 
a wanderer over the wide world. Old Lauren- 
tius heard and talked of the ingratitude of man, 
and trembled for his precious secret; Lucia wept 
ever the sorrow-worn spirit which could nowhere 
find rest; but George knew the truth, and remem- 
bered, with almost adoring reverence, the noble 
self-denying one who, in the midst of his own 
darkness, had made the path of others bright. 


CHAPTER X. 


The wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 
My days, my friend, Te almost 
My life has been Eee 
And many Coo war ; but by none 
Am | enough beloved.—Worpswortn. 


Goon reader, if thou lovest tales of deep mys- 
tery and exciting adventure, truly this is but a 





Barmecide’s feast for thee! I have led thee 
along through the straight path of human life with- 
out any turnings or windings ; thou hast had not 
a single maze of mystery to lose thyself in; not 
one precipice of horrible doubt to whose brink 
thou goest smiling, knowing well that thou wilt 
not be suffered to fall; I have not left thee to 
grope thy way in darkness through terrible scenes 
of sorrow, which are to end in a sudden burst of 
light; nor have I deluded thee with sunshine until 
thou camest to the mouth of a cavern of eternal 
gloom. To drop the metaphor, this is a plain 
story of life; but more of the inner life of the 
heart than the visible existence of man. And 
such are the truest and deepest of all; for there is 
no romance of outward worldly fortunes like the 
history of the heart. 

Therefore, reader, if thou lovest such, if thou 
hast gone thus far with us, and, perchance, on the 
way, some world-wide chords have been touched 
which have found an echo in thine own heart, 
journey with us to the end. 

Let us again pass unchronicled some years in 
Leuthold’s life, and look upon him once more. 
He was returning from a long wandering abroad 
to his native Germany. Yes! the bent old man, 
with his thin gray hair and feeble steps, slow and 
tremulous in spite of the staff he held, was, in- 
deed, the same Leuthold Auerbach, once the 
young student of Leipsic. He walked along like a 
man who had no care to hasten his journey, inas- 
much as it led to no home. One always knows 
those happy travellers who have an end in view, 
towards which their steps are tending; they look 
different from the wayside loiterers, to whom all 
the world is the same. 

As Leuthold journeyed, he stayed now and 
then to look at the bright summer sky and pleas- 
ant country around him, or to listen to the birds. 
At such times his eye lighted up with a spark of 
its olden fire. He had not lost all the blessed feel- 


ings of youth, his heart had not grown old, for he - 


still loved and worshipped the beautiful in all 
things. 

While he rested, the gay carol of a young man's 
voice reached his ear. It came nearer and nearer, 
and at last the singer emerged from a winding in 
the road. He seemed one of the race of wander- 
ing stadents so well known in Germany. His cap 
was set on his head with a careless jauntiness; his 
small bundle swung over his shoulder at the end 
of a stick ; in his frank, handsome face, might be 
read youth, health, a light heart, and a gay tem- 
per; and his clear, joyous ditty, gave fu!) confirm- 
ation of the same. 

Leuthold watched him approach; and as the 
other perceived his fellow-traveller he stopped his 
song, doffing his cap with the instinctive respect 
of youth to age, which always betokens a good 
heart. 

‘Thou art very merry, my young friend,” said 
Leuthold, smiling. ‘Pray do not cease that 
pleasant song of yours. It does one good to hear 
it.” 

‘“* Thanks, kind sir,”’ answered the young man 
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‘J assure you it does me good to sing it. It is 
quite a relief to be free to make a noise in this 
pleasant open country, after being a long time shut 
up in musty rooms.” 

‘* You are a student, then?” 

“Oh, yes. I have been these two years at 
Heidelberg, and am now going home. I never 
wished to study; I hate such a weary life; but 
my parents gave me the name of a learned man, 
and thought, dear good creatures, that I must, per- 
force, turn out learned, too. I fear they will be 
mistaken.”’ 

“And what is your name, my merry young 
sir?’ asked Leuthold, who took a vague interest 
in the frank pleasant face, as if he had seen it 
before, and seemed to feel reluctant for it to leave 
his sight. 

“°T is one that sounds well—Leuthold Wald- 
hof. But you seem to know it,’’ said the young 
man, as his companion started from the fallen tree 
on which they had both been sitting, looked eagerly 
in his face, and then turned aside, muttering— 

“Yes, I have heard it before. Why did your 
parents call you so?” 

*T have already told you, worthy sir, I was 
named from a learned man, whom my father and 
mother knew well when they were both young. I 
have often heard my mother talk about him—how 
wise he was, and how good, too; until we children 
got weary of his perfections, and almost hated the 
name of Leuthold Auerbach !"’ 

“Ts he living now !”’ asked the old man’s trem- 
ulous voiee. 

“Oh, no! surely not. He went away suddenly ; 
it was a little time before my father and mother 
were married, and they never heard of him more. 
He had just gained great honors for his learning ; 
so he grew tired of his native city—at least, so my 
father used to say—and they looked for a long time 
to hear of his fame in some place or other. At 
last my mother said he must be dead, or he would 
not have forgotten them, and I have often seen her 
weep when she thought of him.” 

Leuthold drew his cloak over his face, and his 
thin fingers played convulsively with his stick. 
Alas, alas! that olden dream clung to him still. 
He could not look upon the son of Herman and 
Hilda. 

“Tam wearying you, good sir, with this long 
story,” said the young student, eying him with 
somewhat of curiosity ; ‘‘ and you seem to have 
journeyed far to-day. Will you suffer me to bear 
you company awhile, and when you are rested we 
can go on together. A young man's arm may help 
you over this rough road.” 

As the youth spoke his mother’s soul looked 
out of the kind, brown eyes—his mother’s tone 
breathed in the softened voice; at least so it 
seemed to Leuthold. He gazed one moment in 
his face, and then fell on the neck of Hilda’s son. 

“Tell me of thy parents—of Leipsic—of my 
ancient home,”’ cried the old man, almost weep- 


ing. ‘Tell me all, dear boy ; for I am Leuthold 
Auerbach !”” 
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Ere long the two who had so strangely met 
were sitting hand-in-hand like old friends, while 
the unconscious youth described to Leuthold the 
home of Herman and Hilda—how they lived sur- 
rounded by their children, with every comfort that 
wealth could bestow, enjoying that household peace 
and unity which makes home a very paradise of 
love. The boy spoke of his mother, and the 
kindling of his eye told how dear Hilda was to 
her son. 

‘*Ts thy mother still as beautiful as she was!” 
murmured Leuthold. 

‘* Beautiful !’’ answered the student, laughing. 
‘* Why, none of us ever thought of that; perhaps 
she might have been so once. My father says 
little Hilda is very like her, and she is an angel 
of achild. But our mother is so good, so tender 
—we love her so much.”’ 

** Yes, yes, all love her!”’ said the other, ab- 
sently ; his thoughts were wandering to the old 
nock in the professor's house, and the young 
maiden who sat there, with her calm, sweet face, 
and her glossy hair. 

** Whither art thou travelling, honored friend?’ 
asked the young man at last. ‘*See! we have 
let the sun set upon our talk—hast thou far to 
go 29 

** Yes!—no!—I cannot tell,” muttered Leu- 
thold. ‘I hardly know whither chance may lead 
me,’’ he added, with a faint smile; ‘‘I have long 
been a wanderer.” 

**Then thou shalt come home with me to my 
father’s house ; it will be so pleasant. How proud 
I shall feel to have found thee, and brought thee 
again to Leipsic !’’ 

Leuthold half-resisted the affectionate entreaty ; 
even now his spirit shrank from reviving that bitter 
sorrow of old. But when the earnest boy pictured 
the welcome that awaited them, how happy his 
mother would be, the old man gave way, and they 
journeyed on together. 

They parted for the night, the elder Leuthold 
and his young namesake, more like father and son 
than like those who a few hours before had met 
as strangers. But in the still night, when youth 
slumbers in happy dreams, and age alone is wake- 
ful, all the past came as vividly as yesterday on 
Leuthold’s mind. It came, yet brought no pain. 
He was as one who re-treads some old scenes 
through which he has once passed. Now the 
dusky twilight is over all, veiling alike the rich 
valley and the gloomy rocks; he knows they were 
there once, but he sees them no longer, or only 
dim and indistinct. The whole landscape of life, 
with its sunshine and storm, its joy and pain, seem 
all still and peaceful now. 

Leuthold thought, with a heart that throbbed no 
longer, of his early love. He pictured her as he 
would soon see her, in her calm happiness, a 
mother and wife; and he rejoiced that her gentle 
nature—which gave affectionate tears to the imag- 
ined memory of the dead—had never been pained 
by the knowledge of the hopeless sorrow of tae 
living. His deep love had been unstained by one 
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selfish feeling, and the balm of sanctified affection 
lay upon his heart, giving it peace at last. 

As he mused his eye fell upon a letter which he 
had carried for some days in his bosom; it too 
brought calm, blessed thoughts of trials passed and 
duties fulfilled. 

“My best friend, my dear master!’ wrote 
George Surlan, “rejoice with me, for my Lucia 
is won! How happy we are in our dear home at 
Ulm !—she loving me with all wife-like love, none 
the less precious because it required long and 
patient wooing, and was the growth of years. If 
thou couldst but see us now—see Lucia, the 
dreamy, fantastic girl, transformed into the se- 
datest young matron in Ulm—save that at times 
she leaves her busy household cares to langh with 
her foolish husband, who has not grown wise yet, 
and has even stolen away some of her own wisdom 
to make her like himself. Yet she thinks him the 
greatest man that ever lived, always excepting thee, 
dear master. Thou knowest how Laurentius has 
long passed away ; Geinsfleicht broke the old man’s 
heart. John and Peter are rich men now; but I 
do not envy them; I have my Lucia and my noble 
Art. If thou comest to Ulm, thou shalt see our 
eathedral <ich in the work of my hands. Lucia 
says there could be no such wood-carvings any- 
where; perhaps it is because she sees her own 
sweet face, and her husband’s too, among the 
earved ornaments. What vanity! Dear master, 
forgive the foolishness of a happy heart, that will 
bless thee while it beats.” 

Leuthold read for the twentieth time those joy- 
ful outpourings of content, and then laid down and 
slept as peacefully as a child. 

Reader, thou hast not been deluded by the crea- 
tion of fancy. If thou goest to Ulm, thou wilt 
see there in the cathedral wood-carvings so ex- 
quisite that thou wilt marvel that nought but the 
artist’s name, ‘*‘ George Surlan,’’ has descended to 
posterity. But among the saints, and sibyls, and 
philosophers, which he has carved, are two heads, 
life-like and yet most beautiful, which tradition 
will tell thee are portraits of the artist and his 
wife. Lament not thou, if the lapse of time has 
swept away all other memorials. These two silent 
images speak of youth and beauty—of divine art 
and holy domestic love, mingled in sweet union. 
Surely, though fame has remembered them not, 
happiest of the happy were George Surlan and 
his Lucia. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 
What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathize 
with clay.—Tennyson. 


Whether that lady’s gentle mind 
No longer with the form combined 
I dare not guess! * * * 


For love, and beauty, and delight 

There is no death nor change. Their might 
Exceeds our organs, which endure 

No light, being themselves obscure. —SHe.tey. 


Arter some days’ journey Leuthold and young 
Waldhof arrived within sight of Leipsic. The 
boy gave full vent to the exuberance of his joy 





until they drew near, and then the faintest possi- 
ble shadow fell upon his mirth. All feel this, 
more or less, in coming home—a sense as if we 
hardly dare to be so happy. Young Leuthold did 
not marvel that his companion was graver than 
ordinary, and a native delicacy of feeling contrib- 
uted to silence his tongue. Slowly and wearily 
the feet of the old man trod the road down which 
he had fled like the wind on that early morning, 
impelled by the agony of despairing love. The 
strength of youth was no more; but with it, too, 
had passed away youth’s keen sorrow. Leuthold 
would not have recalled a single day of that olden 
time. 

They stood before the garden where the last 
sound of Hilda’s voice had rung upon his ear. |t 
was all changed ; the thick, shadowing trees were 
cut down—the green alleys which Hilda had loved 
so much—and on the smooth lawn a troop of chil- 
dren were playing. The change smote upon Leu- 
thold’s heart: he would not have found a single 
tree altered in the dear old garden. 

“ That was my grandfather’s house,’’ said the 
young student. ‘* Doubtless you find it changed. 
After his death my father cut down the trees, and 
then sold it.” 

** And thy mother—what said she ?” 

** Oh, she was quite satisfied that it was right, 
they made the house so gloomy with their thick 
branches. I believe she was glad of the change.” 

Hilda glad to see her ancient home despoiled— 
to see her old father’s dwelling in the hands of 
strangers! It was a trifling thing, but Leuthold 
was pained. For years, in his dreams, every turn 
in the long shady walks, every bush and tree, had 
been visited in memory—now even they were no 
more. 

As they passed down the narrow street Leu- 
thold glanced up at the window of his own small 
room; the sanctuary of his spirit in those olden 
times. A long, gaudy flag flaunted out of the 
lattice ; they were celebrating a great victory, and 
the town of Leipsie was bedizened like a con- 
queror’s bride. Leuthold turned away, and looked 
up no more until he found himself at the abode 
of Herman. 

‘* Father, father !’’ cried the joyful tones of the 
younger Waldhof, as they heard a loud and some- 
what coarse voice above the yelping of innumera- 
ble hounds at the entrance of the domain, and saw 
a tall, heavily-made man lounging among various 
retainers. 

** What! is’t thou, my boy?’ said the large 
man, laying his two hands on the youth’s shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Glad to see thee again! How much learn- 
ing hast brought from Heidelberg? As many 
ounces as thou hast grown inches? Thou wilt be 
a wise fellow, Leuthold! Ha! ho! he!” And 
a laugh loud and long spoke the father’s delight. 

No way disconcerted, the student echoed his 
hoarse merriment in the silvery tones of youth, 
and then said, proud of his mysterious secret— 

** Guess, father, whom I have found and brought 
to see you.” 
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Herr Waldhof glanced carelessly at the stran- 
ger. “ Some master of thine, I suppose. He is 
very welcome. Give me thy hand, old man ; we ’ll 
use thee well.” 

But Leuthold held the broad, brown hand in 
his, and said— 

‘ Hast thou forgotten me, Herman?”’ 

There was no mistaking the low, sweet voice, 
which alone remained unchanged. Herman almost 
buried the slight frame of his old friend in his giant 
embrace, and shouted and laughed alternately, 
with joy at the recognition. Then he held Leu- 
thold out at arm’s length, and scanned him closely. 

“Why, thou art grown an old man already ! 
Never mind, we all change. How hast thou 
lived, and where? But thou must come and see 
Madame Waldhof.”’ 

“* Madame Waldhof !’’ How strange it sounded. 
Yet Leuthold was glad that the dear name of Hil- 
da was not uttered by such lips. 

Herman and Leuthold passed through the long 
avenue together. Different as they had been in 
youth, the contrast was more striking than ever in 
age. Herman's full, broad face spoke of the re- 
dundance of animal life. There was not a spark 
of intelligence in the large eyes, and the handsome 
features had grown almost coarse. Leuthold, 
with his attenuated frame, his thin and sharpened 
face, was now more beautiful to look upon than 
Herman. The two men were types of the sensual 
and the spiritual ; one sinking the noblest form to 
its own meanness, the other exalting the least 
beautiful exterior to the nobility of the essence 
withia. 

As they reached the door, Leuthold drew back. 
“* Wilt thou not first tell thy wife I am here? She 
may be startled—pained, at this sudden meeting 
with her dead father’s friend.”’ 

Herr Waldhof laughed aloud. ‘‘ Oh, thou needst 
not fear any such thing; Hilda is not very much 
given to sentiment. She thinks-little of the old 
times now, I suspect. Come along.” 

In the old hall—it was the same in which we 
first beheld the two friends—sat a matron in the 
midst of a troop of noisy children and serving- 
maids. She was rosy, and contented-looking ; 
not a wrinkle marked the comely brow ; and the 
brown eyes seemed ever smiling. The round, 
broad cheek, and portly figure, had long lost all 
the proportions of girlhood ; and something un- 
mistakable about the matron’s air and tone, told 
of a greater change than these—a change in mind 
and soul. As Leuthold kissed the hand of Mad- 
ame Waldhof, he no longer thought of the Hilda 
of his boyhood. 

She let fall a few tears as she spoke of her 
father, and then the wife of Herman recovered 
her usual calm demeanor. She called her chil- 
dren, who, after much resistance, came to kiss 
Leuthold’s hand one by one. One—a sweet, 
modest-eyed little maiden, whom her mother 
ealled Hilda—came and stood by Leuthold’s knee. 
It seemed as if the spirit of the first Hilda were 
revived in her; as the old man met her calm, 





open gaze, and laid his hand on her soft, braided 
hair, the child wondered that he repeated her name 
so often in such a low, dreamy tone, and that as 
he kissed her a tear, not her own, was left upon 
her cheek. It had fallen to the memory of what 
was now a shadow—the Hilda who once had 
been. 

** You will annoy Leuthold with all these young 
folk,’’? said Herman to his wife. ‘* Mothers are 
so vain of their children! Come, old friend, and 
I will show you all the changes I have made in 
the house.’’ 

** You have ‘et this hall remain, I see,’’ said 
Leuthold, in a low tone, as they went out. “ Do 
you remember that night, Herman ?”’ 

** The night I dreamed such a wild dream? It 
was some of thy strange fancies which got into 
my brain, Leuthold ; but I have forgotten all such 
things now. Let us go and see the horses. I 
hunt almost as much as ever, though I am not so 
young as I was the day I quarrelled with Von 
P. . Ha! ha! Dost remember it, Leuthold ? 
To think how foolish I made myself for the sake 
of that old dame yonder! Yet Hilda has been a 
good wife to me ; and we live very comfortably.” 

‘“*T am glad,’ Leuthold answered ubsently ; 
and Herman continned— 

‘* Those old times were pleasant, after all, and 
we often Jaugh over them. I sometimes thought, 
after you went so suddenly, that you really fan- 
cied Hilda. But if you did, I suppose you have 
long got over it—these love notions are foolish 
things. We are all wiser, and we need not quar- 
rel about her now—ha! ha !”’ 

And Waldhof’s laugh made needless the an- 
swer which, for his life, Leuthold could not have 
uttered. All that day he followed his friend me- 
chanically, sat at the board, listened to the hus- 
band and wife as they discussed the daily house- 
hold events, and chronicled the words and deeds 
of their children. Once only the conversation 
turned on things in which Leuthold could take an 
interest. He asked after the treasures of the pro- 
fessor’s library. 

“*Oh, they have passed into different hands,” 
said Madame Waldhof. ‘I was told that no one 
cares for manuscripts now, since printing has 
become known.”’ 

‘“* For my part I care little for books or manu- 
scripts either. One lives very comfortably without 
being learned. J have not seen Madame Waldhof 
read this long time; and I think of her just as 
highly. And I imagine she, too, is quite as con- 
tented with me as if I were the greatest man 
living.” 

Hilda looked up in her husband's face with a 
beaming smile, and laid her hand in his. That 
look brought back her girlish days—it showed 
that one feeling remained the same—woman’s 
love! 

At last, when Herr Waldhof had fallen asleep, 
and his wife sat spinning beside him in perfect si- 
lence, lest his slumbers should be broken, Leu- 
thold crept away to his own chamber. There, in 
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the stillness of meditation, his whole life rose up 
before him with its array of shadows. They glided 
past him, fast changing like forms in a dream. 
He alone remained the same. To the time of 
gray hairs Leuthold had carried the one true feel- 
ing of life—love! It was a reality; all the rest 
were but fleeting shadows. He rejoiced that it 
had been so ; that his love had been made immor- 
tal in memory; that, embalmed by suffering, the 
one ideal had remained secure through the changes 
of life. In this love he rested, still worshipping, 
not the real Hilda, the wife of Herman, but the 
Hilda of his dreams—the pure image of woman- 
hood. He loved, not her, but Love itself. 

Again in his solitude his guardian angel stood 
beside Leuthold. It showed him the difference 
between the life of the body and the life of the 
soul ; it painted the man-animal at his feasts, at 


his pleasures, wasting his existence in petty joys ; | at hand. 





this?’ murmured the inner voice. ‘‘ Hast thou 
not been rich '—in the wealth of thy soul. Hast 
thou not been happy '—in scattering blessings on 
others, far and wide. Hast thou not been loved! 
for all holy spirits look down from heaven with 
immortal love on the man who walks the earth in 
purity, in meekness, and in charity. Thou hast 
done thy work, O faithful one! Lay thy burden 
down, and enter into thy rest.” 

And on Leuthold’s ear fell another low tone— 
solemn and sweet—which he knew well— 

** Come,” it breathed, ‘* son of my love, I wait 
for thee! Come home! The shadows are pass- 
ing away* the immortal day is dawning. Thou 
hast lived, thou hast suffered, thou hast conquered. 
Now rejoice !”’ 

As the old man listened, a heavenly smile 
brightened his face, for he knew that the time was 
He looked out into the night, and the 


how, when the mask of youth falls off, he sinks | angels of the stars breathed their influence down 


down, down, by lower degrees, until, in the aged | upon him. 


driveller, no sign remains of the casket that con- 
tained a divine soul. 
** Wouldst thou have exchanged thy life with 


| 


Every ray, as it fell, brought with it 
a divine essence, penetrating to his inmost: sou). 
Joyfully, rapturously that soul answered the sum- 
mons, and spread its wings to the land of immor- 


all its loneliness—all its cares, for such an one as tality. 





Proressor Anstep’s Gold-Seeker’s Manual is not 
only a work for the time, but for all times; for 
when has the day dawned upon civilized society 
that gold was not considered a precious metal? In 
a certain sense the book may be considered a com- 
pilation ; for the matter is rarely original, but drawn 
from a variety of sources. Its use and application 
is that of a master. Mr. Ansted takes a review of 
the gold districts of the world, marking whence the 
metal comes and the geological features of the dis- 
tricts in which it is found. He then subjects Cali- 
fornia to a similar survey, and gives a variety of 
directions for rough modes of testing gold and sep- 
arating it from the grosser subjects with which it is 
intermixed ; exhibiting the practice in various dis- 
tricts, especially Brazil, which seems to approach 
the nearest to the method best adapted to Califur- 
nia. He then considers the probable influence of 
this discovery on the commercial value of gold, and 
the prospects of California as a gold-producing 
country. The last he considers considerable, 
though not so full of promise as many suppose ; 
the actual influence of the Californian discovery 
on the value of gold throughout the world, he 
thinks likely to be slight, judging by analogy and 
science. The settlement of California he deems 
the most useful consequence of the golden dis- 
covery. 


Mr. Annrew Krntocu, the first man who ever 
weaved at a power-loom, died recently in Manches- 
ter, having reached his ninetieth year. The Man- 
chester Examiner mentions some interesting facts in 
his biography—*‘ In 1793, he set up the first 
power-loom in Glasgow ; with which, the propell- 











ing power being his own hand, he managed, after 
an outlay of one hundred guineas, to produce about 
ninety yards of cloth. This sum, we may explain, 
was jointly subscribed for the experiment by four 
members of the Glasgow chamber of commerce. 
Shortly afterwards, Andrew got the loom conveyed 
to Milton Printfield, at Dumbuck; where forty 
looms on the same principle were erected under his 
special direction. These machines, with the excep- 
tion of a few slight improvements, remain as they 
were, and at the present day may be seen working 
at Pollockshaws and Paisley. He left for England 
in the year 1800, and was employed in setting up 
similar looms in different towns in Lancashire. The 
first looms set up by him in England were at Sta- 
leybridge, near Manchester. Fifteen of these in a 
short time were removed from that place to West- 
houghton ; where they remained til] the year 1812, 
when the hand-loom weavers of the neighborhood, 
jealous of their interests being affected by the new 
invention, attacked the factory and burned it to the 
ground, along with 170 jooms and other materials 
on the premises. Andrew believed the weavers 
would have burned himself had they got hold of 
him. He had other narrow escapes with his life in 
different parts of England and Scotland.’ 


The Toothache. Imagined by Horace Mayhew, 
and realized by George Cruikshank. 


Five-and-forty colored cuts, mounted on canvass, 
and folding in a case, representing a man in the 
various stages of the toothache, from the first 
seizure to the final extraction Grotesque, but ex- 
aggerated. 
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For the Living Age. 
THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


PROM THE MUSEE DES FAMILLES.—-TRANSLATED BY MISS ANNE 
T. WILBUR. 


Part I. Historical Reminiscences. 


CHAPTER I. 


Fate of ancient royal residences—Origin of Fontainebleau 
—King Robert—A pun of the tenth century—Louis 
VIL. and Thomas & Becket—Blanche of Castile—St. 
Louis and the robbers—The martyrs of love—Charles 
Le Sage—Francis I.—Leonardo da Vinci—Andrea 
del Sarto—A drama—Embellishments—The grapes 
of Fontainebleau— Rosso—Charles V.—Primaticcio— 
Benvenuto Cellini—Mme. d'Etampes—Letters and in- 
trigues—The Jupiter with the wax-light—Weddings 
Hg festivals——The monstrous serpent—Henry II.— 
Diana de Poitiers—The magic ring. 

Tus is the moment, or never, to trace the his- 
tory of the ancient royal residences; not that the 
nation, after having possessed herself of these pal- 
aces built by her own arms, and cemented by her 
own labors, will dream of blindly destroying them ; 
she knows too well the immortal honor of her 
architects, her painters, her sculptors, and her 
workmen. She will, on the contrary, regenerate 
them, and make of them sacred monuments, tem- 
ples of art, of industry, of labor, of glory, of patriot- 
ism, open without distinction to all the children of 
France. 

While awaiting the popular renovation, Jet us 
recount how these master-pieces of granite and 
marble, gold and silver, these prodigies of the 
chisel and the pencil, arose century after century ; 
let us tell how the religious patience of the monks, 
the sovereign pleasure of Francis I., and of Louis 
XIV., the creative talent of Leonardo, Primaticcio, 
and Puget, the labor of the stone-cutters of Gastine, 
the shuttle and needle of the weavers of Gobelin 
tapestry, the ingenious wheel of the porcelain man- 
ufacturers of Sevres, were associated in the con- 
struction and decoration of those magnificent habi- 
tations, for which France has been the envy of all 
Europe. 

We have commenced by Marly, of which only 
the ruins remain; we continue with Fontainebleau, 
which is still standing in all its splendor. 

But where shall we enter this assemblage of 
chateaux? How shall we approach this collection 
of wonderst At what date commence this long 
series of reminiscences ! 

As we know not whether the palace of Fontaine- 
bleau may not be destined to undergo some material 
alterations, we will refer first to what it has of 
immutable and indestructible—its origin, its founda- 
tion, its pious legends, its historical greatness, its 
royal adventures and vicissitudes. After having 
spoken of what it has been, we will speak of what 
it now is, and what it will be. The description 
will lose nothing by following the chronicle. 

One day, in the sixteenth century, St. Louis was 
hunting in the forest of Biére, in Gatinais. He 
lost a hare which he-loved much, and which 
answered to the name of Bleau. The monarch 
was in trouble, and the court eager to search for 
the favorite animal. All kings, even the saints, 
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have their flatterers. The flatterers of Louis IX. 
succeeded in finding the hare near a spring, where 
it was quenching its thirst. The spring became a 
fountain, and took the name of Fontainebleau, 
which soon became that of a hunting rendezvous. 

If this origin of the name Fontainebleau is not 
satisfactory, though Francis I. and Primaticcio have 
consecrated it by an official picture, we have still 
power to choose between the opinion of Father 
Mabillon, who gives the priority to the old domain 
of Breau, and those of Philander and of Thou, 
who, without respect for the stories of our grand- 
mothers, declare that the beauty of the waters of 
this neighborhood attracted the French kings 
thither, and gave rise to the name of Fontaine- 
belle-eau, or beautiful fountain, whence Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Now we leave tradition for history. The ancient 
nobility of Fontainebleau will be the gainer. 

‘* Gatinais,”’ says Guillaume Morin, “ diversified 
with forests, rivers, plains, and mountains, is very 
healthy and agreeable, for which cause it is thickly 
settled, and those who live there, ordinarily enjoy 
health, and die full of years in an honorable old 
age, more than in any region of France; which 
has induced our kings to build pleasure-houses in 
this country for their own residences; so the most 
beautiful and royal mansion in Europe, namely 
Fontainebleau, is built in this province. Our glo- 
rious monarchs have not only chosen this country 
for their residence, and the preservation of their 
health, but have also desired that their children 
should be born here ; for before Fontainebleau was 
built, the queens came to the chateau of Montargis 
to be confined, and their children were there nour- 
ished and educated, from which this place has been 
called the nursery of the children of France.” 

From Montargis, the queen-mothers passed to 
Fontainebleau, ** which is the heart of Gatinais.’’ 

Melun had formerly been their terrestrial paradise. 
After having sacked that city in 999, King Robert 
rebuilt it, and made it his capital city. It was 
there that he amused himself by singing at the 
choristers’ desk, beneath the cope and stole, verses 
taught him by the celebrated Gerbert, afterwards 
Pope Sylvester II. He firmly believed that these 
psalms had won for him the city of Melun, because 
its walls had fallen while the Kyrie Eleison was 
being chanted at St. Denis. He composed, besides, 
some Latin prose, very remarkable for the tenth 
century, and played a fine trick upon Constance, 
his third wife, less learned than her august husband, 
to whom she gave cause to regret the loss of the 
gentle Bertha of Burgundy. He wrote the hymn 
of St. Denys: O constantia martyrum laudibilis ! 
(O praiseworthy constancy of martyrs!) in allusion, 
probably, to his domestic sufferings. The queen, 
seeing in the word Constantia her own name,believed 
the entire hymn composed in her honor. The good 
prince laughed with his canons beneath his cope, 
and the household was reconciled by this pun. 

Robert covered the territory of Melun with con- 
vents, and established one in the forest of Biére, 
now the forest of Fontaineblean. He also fixed 
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there the point of departure for the chase, and the 
chroniclers regard him as the real founder of the 
domain. 

A little later, under Louis le Jeune, Fontaine- 
bleau was already an important manor, with towers, 
fossés, and donjon. ‘The charters are dated apud 
fontem Bleaudi, and one of them commemorates a 
celebrated event. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century, 
Louis VII. was returning to Fontainebleau, when 
he met a company of Englishmen escorting an 
archbishop in full costume. He was a man of 
noble and superb beauty, wearing on his features 
the impress of a faith which misfortune had not 
been able to subdue. His story was immediately 
thus related to the King of F’rance. 

A Saxon of an obscure race, he had become the 
favorite and the chancellor of Henry II., King of 
England. As a politician in the council, a sports- 
man at the chase, a reveller at the table, and a gal- 
lant among the ladies, he was excelled by none. 
Henry II. cast his eyes upon him as an instrument 
to curb the clerical independence, made him quit 
the spear for the crosier, the cuirass for the stole, 


the court for the church, and nominated him metro-. 


politan archdeacon, then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that is to say, Primate of England. But when he 
had thus armed him for his design, judge of the 
monarch’s surprise ! 

He summoned the new prelate, and no longer 
recognized the companion of his pleasures. In 
proportion as the chancellor of yesterday had been 
careless and jovial, the archbishop of to-day was 
serious and austere. This cavalier, who yesterday 
sang with glass in hand, who urged on his impetu- 
ous horse in the boar hunt, whose silken and velvet 
habits sparkled with gold and precious stones, now 
advanced with a grave and solemn step, armed with 
the pastoral staff, the crosier and mitre, clothed in 
a modest gown of wool, his eye firm and ascetic, 
his cheeks furrowed with fasting and penance. 
The courtier had turned monk—the devil become a 
saint ! 

Henry, nevertheless, sustained his inflexible look, 
and gave him the decree which was to humble the 
clergy. 

The primate read it calmly, slowly tore it, and 
remained standing before the king, looking him in 
the face. 

** What does this mean ?”’ cried the despot, red- 
dening with anger. 

** Tt means,’’ replied the archbishop coldly, ** that 
God has enlightened and converted me. Yesterday 
I trampled upon my duties—to-day I would die to 
fulfil them. The more vices for which I have to 
atone, the more brilliant should be my virtues ; the 
more I have scandalized your court, the more I 
will henceforth edify it. I have given half of my 
life to royal tyranny, I will give the other half to 
the liberty of the people. The independence of the 
clergy is its last rampart. You will crush this 
independence only by crushing me.”’ 

**You shall not have uttered a falsehood,’’ re- 
plied the king with a terrible gesture. ‘‘ The hand 
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which has elevated you shall overthrow you; and 
we will see which of us two proves the strongest.”’ 

** We shall see, prince! you have your will and 
your arms; I have the will of God and this cross, 
Au revoir.”’ 

And the archbishop went away as he had come. 

From that day, the struggle was without cessa- 
tion and without mercy. From the bosom of his 
palace, surrounded by soldiers, swarming with favor- 
ites, resounding with festivity and debauchery, the 
King of England hurled menace and persecution 
against the guardian of religious liberty. From the 
retirement of his unguarded cell, full of devotees 
and the poor, hallowed by penance and prayer, the 
primate defended himself with the courage of faith, 
the calmness of moderation, and the superiority of 
talent. 

Finally, Henry had recourse to force—that last 
argument of tyrants—and the archbishop escaped 
captivity only by seeking refuge in France. 

It was he who now presented himself to Louis le 
Jeune, at the gates of Fontainebleau. 

Now, this archbishop was Thomas A Beckt, one 
of the greatest men of England, one of the greatest 
saints in the Romish calendar. 

The King of France received him with open arms, 
and replied to King Henry, when the latter claimed 
him : 

“In protecting an exile, a priest, against his 
enemies, I defend the most ancient and most beau- 
tiful gem of my crown.” 

He caused the chapel of the palace of Fontaine- 
bleau to be consecrated by Thomas, and brought 
about a reconciliation between him and the English 
prince, which proved only treason on the part of 
the latter. 

It is well known, that after the return of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Henry exclaimed, ‘* Will 
no one rid me of this man '’’ and that some wretches, 
in fulfilment of this desire, strangled the prelate in 
his own church on the steps of the altar. 

A few years afterwards, Louis VII. also died, 
on his return from a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
man of God. 

His successors were more and more generous to 
Fontainebleau and its neighboring monasteries. 
Philip Augustus, during his residence there, always 
gave to the Hotel Dieu of Nemours all the bread 
left from his table. 

The crusades and the wars interrupted these 
favors. 

In the midst of the 12th century, the hermitage 
of Franchard, now the resort of tourists, was, says 
Father Etienne, a horrible solitude, equally formi- 
dable to man and beast. The grass scarcely grew 
on this arid soil, and the water which flowed from 
the rock was neither beautiful to the eye, nor 
pleasant to the taste. 

The beautiful and celebrated Agnes de Meranie 
received at Fontainebleau the nuptial crown which 
was destined to cost her so many tears. Brilliant 
tournaments were then held, often repeated until 
the sixteenth century. 
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Bouvines, summoned to repudiate Agnes, replied 
to the Bishop of Paris: ‘* By La Joyeuse of Char- 
lemagne, do not arouse my anger; beware lest I 
take away your living by confiscating your tempo- 
ral goods!’’ And that other speech to Innocent 
III., which Mr. Ponsard has quoted in his tragedy : 
‘ Well, I will turn infidel ; Saladin is too happy in 
having no pope !”’ 

The worthy mother of St. Louis, Blanche of 
Castile, was excessively attached to the forest of 
Biére, where may still be found an old oak inscribed 
with her name. 

Louis IX. himself, when expiring in the Holy 
Land, spoke with regret of his dear solitudes of 

‘ontainebleau. His chamber is still pointed out in 
the palace, and the keepers relate an adventure of 
his sports of the chase. 

He had lost his suite and was seeking them in 
vain, when he fell among a band of robbers. 

‘“* Are you the king *”’ demanded the chief, seiz- 
ing him. 

‘* Spare my life, and I will deliver to you Louis 
in person.” 

At the same time he sounded his horn, and his 
people ran at the signal. 

**Well!’’ resumed the chief, ‘‘ where is the 
king?” 

**T am he, and you are but a foolish robber.”’ 

By this time the hunting-party had arrived, and 
seized the entire band. 

** How long have you followed this business ?’’ 
then asked Louis IX. 

‘Only since yesterday. You see why we are 
still novices in it.”’ 

** And what has driven you to crime t”’ 

“Hunger. We have eaten nothing but roots 
for a week.” 

** Very well,’ pursued the worthy prince, “| 
pardon you, and invite you to follow me to the 
Crusade. You shall expiate your sins by fighting 
the infidels, and henceforth eat of the king’s bread. 
The king should have enough for all his chil- 
dren.” 

The robbers fell at the feet of St. Louis, and 
became his bravest soldiers. 

Louis IX. loaded the monks and poor of Fon- 
tainebledu with presents. He accompanied the 
former in their processions, served them and con- 
versed with them as a simple brother, which was 
the cause of his being surnamed by the courtiers, 
the king of clerks and clergy. 

As for the poor, “he gave them every day a 
plentiful dinner, besides those who dined at his own 
tables ; and often cut the bread and poured out the 
wine for them.” 

Fontainebleau is indebted to St. Louis for its 
first hospice, and the chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
rebuilt by Francis I. in 1529. 

The pacific reign of Philip the Long, saw the 
institution at Fontainebleau of a stupid order of 
knighthood, the Martyrs of Love. Its object con- 
sisted in perishing with cold to prove the ardor of 
one’s flame. ‘‘Many,’’ says an old historian, 


“shivered and were frozen to death, away from. 
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their friends, talking of their loves, and jesting at 
those who clothed themselves in mid-winter. They 
who died in this state were truly Martyrs of Love.” 

Charles Le Sage, the father of libraries, estab- 
lished one at Fontainebleau. This monarch had 
the good sense to make the learned and the clerks 
(literary men) the jewels of his crown. ‘ While 
knowledge shall be honored in this kingdom,”’ said 
he, “it will continue to prosper; when that falls 
into disrepute, it will decay.” 

The downfall of his last successor, who despised 
men of talent, is a sad confirmation of this prophecy. 

Charles V. caused the libraries to be kept open 
by day and night, and for this purpose silver lamps 
and chandeliers were lighted every evening. 

At present, the national libraries are open only 
four or five hours of the day. A strange evidence 
of progress after so many centuries of civilization ! 

Almost abandoned by Charles VIT., Louis XI., 
Charles VIII., and Louis XII., Fontainebleau at 
last saw arise the star of Francis I. Here is an- 
other immortal example of the honor which the 
letters and arts confer upon the kings who protect 
them! Francis I. had the most corrupt court in 
the world, as says Brantome; he himself was as 
corrupt as all his court; a brave and generous 
chevalier undoubtedly, he only knew enough, as a 
captain, to burn Provence, and conquer the Milan- 
ese ; as a politician, to be fooled by Charles V. ; 
as a king, to excite civil wars, and squander the 
treasures of the state. Well! the justice of history 
dares not strike him amidst the cortegé of savants, 
of men ef letters and artists who have declared him 
their father and their friend. The glories of Marot, 
of Ronsard, of Budé, of Cujas, of Etienne, of 
Leonardo da Vinci, of Primaticcio, of Rosso, of 
Germain Pilon, and so many others, have composed, 
with their reflected rays, a halo which all his 
defects and all his vices have been unable to con- 
ceal from the eyes of posterity. 

He first summoned to Fontainebleau Leonardo 
da Vinci. This septuagenarian, whom the chef- 
d’euvres of Michael Angelo had deprived of sleep, 
preferred being first in France to being second in 
Italy. He arrived in the year 1515, no longer 
radiant with joy and beauty, glittering with gold 
and silver, as Florence and Milan had seen him, 
but covered with neglected garments, his hair 
matted, his beard in disorder, his eye stern, and his 
brow gloomy. He had only time before his death 
to finish four paintings, and, meanwhile, that he 
might not lose one ray of this setting sun, the King 
of France picked up the pencil of the artist when it 
eseaped from his feeble fingers. 

According to some, Leonardo terminated his 
days at Amboise ; according to others, at Fontaine- 
bleau itself. Perceiving his last hour approach, 
he rose to receive the holy sacrament. Francis I. 
then came in, and making the illustrious invalid 
lie down again, spoke to him of his art and of his 
works. Leonardo asked pardon of heaven and 
earth for not having done enough for painting. 
Then a paroxysm seized him. The king support- 
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hope for no greater honor here below, he yielded 
up his last sigh in the arms of Francis I. 

After Leonardo da Vinci came the turn of An- 
drea del Sarto. The son of a poor tailor, he had 
great talents, but a weak character. The caprices 
of his wife governed him and ruined him. Nev- 
ertheless, Francis I. gave him all his confidence. 
He was so delighted with his picture of Charity, 
that he increased his salary, made him promise to 
remain in France, and charged him with the dec- 
oration of Fontainebleau. 

Andrea seized this pretext to return to Italy, 
promising the king to bring back a collection of 
master-pieces. The confiding monarch furnishing 
him, for this purpose, considerable sums. 

Bat scarcely had he returned to Florence, when 
Andrea, yielding to the entreaties of his wife, dis- 
sipated the money of the king in feasting, in orna- 
ments, in expenses of all sorts. 

M. Alfred de Musset has written upon this sub- 
ject one of his most beautiful dramas. If we may 
believe the poet, the spouse of Andrea put the cli- 
max to her fully by being faithless to him in favor 
of one of his pupils. This young man, whom the 
author calls Cordiani, assassinates the servant of 
his, master beneath the windows of Lucrece del 
Sarto, and Andrea recognizes him in pressing the 
hand which he finds covered with blood. The 
two artists fight, and the husband plunges his 
sword into the heart of the lover; but after hav- 
ing believed him dead, he learns that he has just 
eloped with Lucrece at the moment of his pardon- 
ing the latter. 

The same day, the envoys of the King of 
France came to demand an account of his mission. 

** My mission !’’ replied Andrea, overwhelmed 
by this last stroke; ‘‘say to Francis I. that I have 
robbed him of his money. My wife loved pleas- 
ure, gentlemen ; the heart of woman is an abyss ! 
My father was a simple workman; the talent 
which he remarked in me made him believe I was 
protected by a fairy. 1 became a painter, and the 
love of gold led me ‘astray. I had genius, per- 
haps, or something which resembled genius. But 
I have always produced my paintings too hastily 
to have the ready money. So, fold by fold, the 
veil of illusions has fallen to dust at my feet. 
When I found Lucrece, I believed my dream real- 
ized, and my Galatea animated beneath my hands. 
Foo] that I was! my genins died in my love. 
What an admirable part have I played! with gold 
in my hands! the most noble mission ever confided 
to man! a hundred chef-d’cuvres to purchase! a 
hundred poor and suffering artists to employ, to 
enrich! the part of a good angel to play! the 
blessings of the country to receive, and, after all 
that, to have peopled a palace with magnificent 
works, and rekindled the sacred fire of the arts, 
nearly extinct at Florence! See what 1 might 
have done; and now I am only a thief! Yes, 
gentlemen, tell the King of France I have robbed 
him had 

And pouring poison into a cup, Andrea drank— 
to the death of the arts in Italy! 
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An hour afterwards, a valet overtook Lucrece 
and her accomplice, crying out to them— 

** Why do you flee so fast? The widow of 
Andrea may now espouse Cordiani !’’ 

According to the Italian biographers, Andrea 
died in a different way. The plague of 1530 at- 
tacked him amid poverty and universal contempt. 

Meanwhile, Francis I., in pursuance of his 
projects, had restored the old Fontainebleau, and 
created a new one on Jands purchased from the 
Maturins. Serlio, the Bolognese architect, super- 
intended these great labors, executed by battalions 
of workmen and artists. The court of the Donjon, 
the Chapel of St. Saturnia, and the Pavilion of 
Louis LX., were changed in form and richly em- 
bellished. The courts of La Fontaine and of Le 
Cheval-Blane were surrounded with edifices. The 
Church of the Holy Trinity rose superb from its 
ruins. The ball-room, the grand gallery, (after- 
wards the gallery of Ulysses,) the gallery of 
Francis I., the Pavilion of Pomona, those of 
L’Etang and the Poets, the grotto of the Garden 
of Pinés, the king’s wine-presses, were developed 
and grouped together as if by magic. The groves 
were transformed into Le Jardin des Rois; flowers 
embalmed the Parterre du Tibre. The water was 
brought into basins and gushed out in caseades for 
the fountains. In short, the chevalier-king did 
more in three or four years than his predecessors 
had done, or his successors did, for many centuries. 

The origin of the Pressoirs du Roi merits to be 
related. Francis 1. was hunting the stag on the 
banks of the Seine, at a league’s distance from 
Fontainebleau. The animal passed the river, and 
the monarch after him, but thirst detained the lat- 
ter at a farm-house. He there drank some wine 
of Brie, which, under these circumstances, he 
thought excellent. He immediately bought the 
land, planted it with the best vines of France, and 
established there the Pressoirs du Roi. Thence, 
the arrival at Fontainebleau of Jean Rival, says 
Prince, a vine-dresser of Cahors, who cultivated 
that choice species of grape known as the Chas- 
selas of Fontainebleau. 

The Grotto of Pinés had a less useful and less 
honorable object. By the side of the magnificent 
basin which decorated it, the king caused to be 
enchased in the rocks a mirror, which permitted 
him to see, from a neighboring niche, the ladies 
of the court as they were bathing. 

James V., King of Scotland, having placed 
himself there to surprise Madeleine, daughter of 
Francis I., whom he had demanded in marriage, 
heard this princess acknowledge to Mile. de Ven- 
dome, that her heart belonged to Don Juan, son 
of the Emperor Charles V. The imprudent man, 
not daring to profit by this information, neverthe- 
less married his intended, and was very unhappy, 
says Brantome. She died in Scotland at the ex- 
piration of six months. 

Royal fancies have, like others, their reverses. 

Nothing now remains of the Grotto of the 
Pinés, except some relics of the frescoes on the 
walls, 
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The taste for these frescoes and Florentine or- 
naments had been brought to Fontainebleau by the 
celebrated Rosso, thus called on account of his red 
hair. He became the monarch of the palace, un- 
der Francis I. He had a hotel in Paris, and a 
country-house, a canonry in the Holy Chapel ; 
pensions and rents at pleasure. His apartments 
were filled with Oriental carpets, precious furni- 
ture, massive plate. He kept open table for the 
lords and ladies of the court. There were not 
enough fine horses for -his stables, enough noble 
hounds for his hunting, rich liveries for his ante- 
chambers. Let us add that there are not enough 
merited praises for his genuine talent. 

But this brilliant fortune was disturbed by the 
introduction at Fontainebleau of Primaticcio, a 
pupil of Jules Romain. The king employed this 
artist to paint the great gallery of Ulysses, and 
the favor of Rosso must have yielded, but for the 
influence of the Duchess d’Etampes. 

Their quarrels had lasted many years, when 
Francis I. associated their talents for the reception 
of Charles V. 

At the approach of the dreaded emperor, the 
king consulted all his court. 

“If Charles V. dares traverse France,”’ said 
the buffoon Tribaulet, ‘‘ I will give him my fool’s 
cap.” 

“And if I allow him to pass?’’ asked the con- 
quered at Pavia. 

“ Then,”’ replied the fool, ‘‘ I will take back 
my cap to make you a present of it.’’ 

Francis I. laughed, and Charles V. arrived. 

Then took place at Fontainebleau such fétes as 
had never before been seen there. Never had san- 
guinary enemies treated each other more amicably. 
It was the greatest comedy that diplomacy had 
given to the world. 

At his entrance into the forest, the emperor was 
met by all the gods and goddesses of Olympus, 
who accompanied him, dancing, to the chateau. 
There, he was saluted under a triumphal arch by 
a flourish of trumpets, drums, and other instru- 
ments, enough to make all the pavilions tremble. 

In short, the Amphitryon ruined himself in ex- 
travagant expenses, and the guest lavished the 
finest promises, which he immediately violated. 

The reconciliation of Primaticcio and Rosso was 
equally lasting. The second had more merit, the 
first more pride. Rosso, ungrateful, became so 
suspicious that, several hundred ducats having been 
stolen from him, he accused Pellegrino, his friend, 
of the theft, suspecting him of an understanding 
with Primaticcio. Pellegrino was delivered over 
to the tormentors, the judges of this age, and 
came out of the torture with a verdict of inno- 
cence. Then he published a scorching libel against 
the author of his misfortunes. Rosso, unable to 
reply, became deranged, sent to Paris to procure 
poison, and put an end to his existence. This 
poison was of such virulence, that the peasant 
who had brought it lost a finger which he had 
placed over the flask. 

Primaticcio, having become master at Fontaine- 
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bleau, thought himself not yet sufficiently revenged. 
He caused to be mutilated or destroyed, under a 
thousand pretexts, the most beautiful paintings of 
his rival, and sought to conceal the rest by a pro- 
fusion of ornament. 

His despotism, meanwhile, encountered a new 
adversary in Benvenuto Cellini. 

This singular man, who has revealed himself 
by memoirs equally singular, was at once an en- 
graver, statuary carver, goldsmith, soldier, bravo, 
and, above all, a romancer. Powerful and vigor- 
ous, capricious and vindictive, perfidious and inso- 
lent, boasting and intrepid, always dissatisfied with 
others and satisfied with himself, every event served 
him as a subject for a master-piece; every weapon 
availed him to execute a coup de main, every meth- 
od was lawful which might satisfy his revenge. 
At the siege of Rome, in 1527, he fought like a 
lion, directed himself five pieces of artillery, saved 
the Castle of St. Angelo and Pope Clement VII., 
wounded the Prince of Orange, and killed the Con- 
stable of Bourbon. He himself boasts of these 
things ; but we are not obliged to believe him. 
His entire life was a series of quarrels, of sword- 
thrusts, of duels, and of murders—a summary of 
all the virtues and all the defects, all the talents 
and all the vices, of the Italians of that country. 

All these being acceptable to Francis I., he 
could not fail of summoning Cellini to Fontaine- 
bleaun. He ordered twelve statues of the size of 
life, disposed in candelabras, to illuminate his 
feasts ; then a group of ornaments, designed to 
set off the gate of the palace. This was un- 
doubtedly much ; Benvenuto desired more. Af- 
ter having shown the king his models of orna- 
ments, he submitted to him a plan of his own 
invention, for a colossal fountain, surrounded by a 
spiral stairease—a thing novel in France, and 
very rare in Italy. The figure in the midst was 
fifty-four (French) feet in height, and the others 
in proportion. The prince made a gesture of 
surprise and uttered a cry of admiration. 

*‘At last I have found a man after my own 
heart !”” 

Then, striking Cellini on the shoulder—* Di- 
vine, my friend, which is the happiest, the king 
who puts his hand on an artist like yourself, or 
the artist who meets with a king like Francis I.?” 

‘* Tf I execute this fountain, it will be the ar- 
tist !’’ replied Benvenuto, immediately. 

** Well, execute it, and we shall both be happy.”’ 

The joy of the sculptor may easily be imag- 
ined ;—but figure to yourself, if you can, his as- 
tonishment on learning, a few days afterwards, 
that this work had been taken from him and given 
to Primaticcio ! 

A courtier officiously explained the thing— 

** You have very adroitly flattered the king,”’ 
said he to him, ‘* but you should above all have 
gained and cajoled the Duchess of Etampes, his 
favorite, the most learned among the beautiful, 
and the most beautiful among the learned. Fran- 
cis I. reigns in Fontainebleau second to her. If 
the master is your patron, the mistress is that of 
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Primaticcio, and for this reason the latter has pre- 
vailed. Seek to repair your fault.” 

Cellini would have strangled at once the duchess 
and Primaticcio had they been beneath his trem- 
bling hand ; but he calmed himself, and at even- 
ing sought the favorite at St. Germain. He hoped 
to pacify this irritated goddess, by depositing on 
the altar of her charms a tureen in silver-gilt, 
which he regarded as one of his chefs-d’euvre. 

A guardian of the temple graciously begged 
him to wait until his mistress had finished dress- 
ing. 

Benvenuto waited an hour. 

They returned to tell him—still graciously— 
that the toilet was not yet completed. 

He waited two hours, although overpowered 
with the heat and with thirst. 

It was then announced, more and more gra- 
ciously, that the lady was now having her hair 
dressed. 

He waited four hours. Hunger became joined 
to thirst. 

He was assured, with unparalleled politeness, 
that the coiffure would soon be finished. 

He waited eight hours, and this time, with a 
truly affecting kindness, it was announced, that 
the attendants were employed in the chaussure. 

He waited eleven hours. His tongue was 
parched, his stomach empty, his head ‘dizzy. 

At last, in a more amiable tone than ever, he 
was informed, that Mme. d’Etampes, being much 
exhausted, was about to lunch, preparatory to re- 
tiring. 

** Well, her luncheon shall be mine!” cried 
Benvenuto, pale with rage, dying with thirst, de- 
lirious with hunger. 

And he emptied at one draught a flagon of 
Malvoisie prepared for the duchess ; then, throw- 
ing the remainder of the repast into his tureen, 
went away devouring it as he descended the stairs. 

This denouement was not calculated to appease 
the lady, nor this jest to gain Benvenuto’s cause. 

While the monarch was laughing over it with 
the favorite, Cellini seized his poinard and hastened 
to seek his rival. He claimed directly the work 
which had been assigned to him. Primaticcio re- 
fused. Cellini proposed a competition: each to 
present his model, and let the king choose between 
them. Primaticcio again refused. 

** Then,”’ proceeded the jeweller, “ this shall 
be my last resource. I will commence to-morrow 
upon the fountain, and if you say a word to pre- 
vent me, I will kill you like a dog. So, beware!” 

And he withdrew, leaving Primaticcio more 
dead than alive. 

This method succeeded wonderfully. Prima- 
ticcio apologized to Cellini in the presence of 
Mattia de] Nasaro, and immediately after resigned 
the field to him, going to Italy in search of mar- 
bles and models. 

** He is afraid of my talent,” said Benvenuto. 

It is certain that he was afraid of his poniard. 

The return of Primaticcio was the signal for a 
new contest. Faithful to her prejudices, (memo- 
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rem Junonis ob iram,) the Duchess d’Etampes ex- 
alted the Laocoon, the Venus, the Apollo, and 
other antiques, cast by Primaticcio. Cellini had 
nothing to oppose to these marvels but a Jupiter 
in silver, which he had just finished. 

‘*T had placed it,’’ he relates, ‘‘ upon a gilded 
base and on a low pedestal, furnished with four 
little balls of hard wood, which were half con- 
cealed in a cavity, like that which contains the 
cord of a cross-bow. Things were so well ar- 
ranged, that a child could move the statue, and 
turn it in every direction. I asked the king where 
I should place my Jupiter. Mme. d’Etampes re- 
plied, that the most convenient spot was the beau- 
tiful gallery, (the Gallery of Francis 1.) This 
was more than a hundred feet in length and twelve 
in breadth, and was ornamented and enriched with 
the paintings of the celebrated Rosso, our coun- 
tryman. Between these paintings, had been 
placed a great number of pieces of sculpture, 
embossed and in bas-relief. There were arranged 
all the antiques of Primatiecio, cast in bronze and 
of perfect workmanship. These statues, elevated 
on pedestals, were moulded after the finest models 
of Rome. It was there into this saloon that I 
conveyed my Jupiter, and I said to myself, at 
sight of the preparations, the intention of which I 
divined, ‘I must brave the danger ; come! may 
God aid me!’ I placed my Jupiter in the spot 
which had been reserved for him. He was hold- 
ing in his right hand a thunderbolt, as if about to 
hurl it, and with his left sustaining the world. I 
had concealed, with much address, in the midst of 
the flames of the thunderbolt, a bit of wax candle. 
Mme. d’Etampes kept his majesty away until night, 
in order to play me one of two malicious tricks ; 
either to prevent the king from coming to visit my 
Jupiter, or that, not seeing my statue until candle- 
light, the work might appear less beautiful. But, 
as God protects those who have faith in him, it 
happened quite otherwise. Night having come, I 
lighted the candle which Jupiter bore in his hand 
above his head, and the rays falling from a height, 
produced an effect much more agreeable than that 
of daylight. The king appeared with his dear 
Mme. d’Etampes, the dauphin, dauphiness, King 
of Navarre, his brother-in-law, Mme. Marguerite, 
his daughter, and many other great lords and la- 
dies, whom Mme. d’Etampes had prepared to speak 
against me. When I saw the king approach, I 
gave the order to Ascanio to push the Jupiter 
slowly before his majesty. The movement that I 
caused to be given this figure, which, besides, was 
very well executed, made it appear as if animated. 
I brought it in front of the antique statuary, that 
the eye might first rest with pleasure on my Jupi- 
ter. The king immediately said—‘ It is the finest 
work ever seen. I love the arts, and know how 
to appreciate them; nevertheless, I could not have 
imagined a hundredth part of the pleasure I ex- 
perience.’ 

‘* The gentlemen who had come prepared to speak 
evil of my work, could not find words enough to 
express their praises. Mme. d’Etmpes cried 
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out boldly—‘ It is evident you have no eyes ; look 
at those beautiful statues in bronze behind it, if 
you would see true merit, and not at these modern 
trifles.’ Then the king approached the statues 
of Primaticcio, followed by the rest. He hastily 
examined them; but as they were lighted from 
below, they did not produce the designed effect. 
‘The person,’ said he, ‘who has attempted to 
throw disfavor upon the labors of this man, has 
rendered him a great service ; for these admirable 
works make his own appear much more beautiful, 
much more wonderful. We must, therefore, es- 
teem Benvenuto highly, since his works will not 
only bear a comparison with the antiques, but 
even surpass them.’ Mme. d’Etampes replied 
‘that by day my statue would not have a thou- 
sandth part of the beauties it seemed to have by 
night ; but, besides, it should be noticed that I had 
covered it with a veil to conceal its defects.’ (This 
was a slight drapery, thrown gracefully over the 
Jupiter, to give him more majesty.) I immediately 
seized the drapery, and tore it angrily. The 
duchess was offended at my action, and pointed it 
out to the king. On my part, trembling with in- 
dignation, I was about to have spoken, when the 
wise monarch said to me: ‘ Benvenuto, I pro- 
hibit your opening your mouth; compose your- 
self; I will give you a thousand times as much 
gold as you desire.’ Unable to express my re- 
sentment, I became enraged; the duchess was 
stil! more irritated, and murmured against me. 
His majesty went away sooner than he would 
have desired, saying aloud, to encourage me, that 
he had summoned from Italy the greatest man 
who had ever exercised so many professions. The 
next day, at the moment when I was about to quit 
Fontainebleau, the king gave me a thousand crowns 
of gold, part of which was for my salary, the other 
for the expenses I had incurred. 1 took my money 
gayly, and, very well satisfied, set out for Pavia.” 

Cellini triumphed too soon. The favorite had 
her revenge by alienating the king’s heart from 
him. Without employment, money or resources, 
he in vain petitioned, stormed, threatened ; he was 
obliged to return to Italy, while his rival became 
valet de chambre to Francis I., Abbé of St. Martin 
de Troyes, and absolute director of the labors at 
Fontainebleau. 

Thenceforth, Primaticcio covered the palace with 
his pictures and frescoes by hundreds ; he devised 
and organized the system of co-labor, so largely 
developed in the present age. Unfortunately for 
him, the names of his associates have been pre- 
served by history; and the honor of the finest 
works, which bear his name, belongs to Battista 
Bognacavallo, Ruggieri of Bologna, Prosperi Fon- 
tana, Damiano del Barbieri, and especially to Ni- 
colo del Abbate da Modena, the real author of 
most of the paintings which now ornament For- 
tainebleau. 

A volume would ‘not suffice for a description of 
the fétes given by Francis I. in his palace. 

At the baptism of Francis II., his grandson, 
the light of the sun was rivalled at midnight by 
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hundreds of torches ; corfeges of princes, gentle- 
men and ladies, glittered with zold, silver and 
jewels ; ballets and dances were held in every 
story and saloon of the chateau ; galleys with sails 
set and streamers flying floated on the ponds and 
basins ; forts were attacked and defended by land 
and water, with battalions of chevaliers and thou- 
sands of spectators. 

The birth of Elizabeth of France was celebrated 
still more magnificently. The court of Donjon 
became a hall hung with tapestry, and sparkling 
with a variety of ornaments. In the midst arose 
a theatre with several porticoes, and pillars; plated 
with gold, supported a sky of blue silk studded with 
diamonds. At the foot of the tallest pillar stood 
a pyramidal beaufet, nine stories in height, laden 
with all the royal treasures of massive gold plate, 
and objects of art and fancy, and furnished with all 
that luxury could offer to the taste, the eye and 
the smell, covered entirely with a vast canopy of 
cloth of gold, surrounded by the innumerable offi- 
cers of the king’s household in their grand gala 
costumes. 

The guests at this sumptuous feast were mon- 
archs and princes coifféd with their diadems ; car- 
dinals in robes of purple; bishops in pontifical 
habits; gentlemen and ladies whose decorations 
might have supported for two years entire France. 

So France, in consequence of these banquets, 
was dying with hunger during the next half cen- 
tury until the day when poor Henry IV. contented 
himself with eating la poule au pot, in common 
with his subjects. 

The following year, 1546, Francis I. fell sick, 
and saw all the courtiers of Fontainebleau aban- 
don him, to seek the favor of the dauphin. Anger 
revived his strength; he left his bed of suffering, 
rouged his cheeks, put on his silk and velvet 
clothes, and declaring himself cured, joined the 
procession of the Fete-Dieu, bearing one of the 
supports of the canopy. All the courtiers returned 
in alarm and fell upon their knees. 

*“*Ah! ah!” said he with an ironical smile, 
‘*] have once more been able to inspire them with 
fear !”” 

Then, exhausted by this effort, he fell back on 
his couch, and caused himself to be carried to 
Rambouillet, where he soon expired. 

Such was his attachment to Fontainebleau, that, 
on repairing thither, he was accustomed to say, 
“IT am going home.” 

Tradition relates that he gave one day, in the 
forest, a brilliant proof of his courage and strength. 
A serpent, eighteen feet long—if we may believe 
Guillaume Morin—had become the terror of the 
hunters and of the peasants. He could not be 
attacked by a company, because he hid himself 
between the rocks, and it was, therefore, necessary 
to vanquish him by single combat. No one would 
undertake this. ‘* Well, I will attempt it!’ said 
the king. ‘‘ For which purpose,’’ adds the chron- 
icler, ‘‘ he caused to be made an entire suit of 
armor, which is still to be seen in the royal ar- 
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ered in several places with sharp blades, so that 
the serpent attempting to twine around him and 
enfold him, was cut in pieces, and the combatant 
pierced his throat ; and, having killed him, he re- 
turned victorious, with the astonishment of the 
whole court, that a man should have the resolu- 
tion to contend with a monster so venomous and 
formidable.’’ 

If this story seems fabulous, we cannot help it ; 
the author of the History of Gatenais believes the 
circumstance as if he had seen it. 

A revolution of the boudoir followed at Fon- 
tainebleau the death of Francis I. This prince’s 
favorite, before the Duchess d’Etampes, had been 
the beautiful Diana de Poitiers, a duchess of the 
same stamp, under the name of Valentinois. 
From the father she had passed to the son, and 
governed the court of the dauphin, while her rival 
governed the court of the king. 

Leaning over the death-bed of Francis I., she 
had watched his last sigh, and said laughingly to 
the Duke of Guise—* He is going bravely, he is 
going !”’ 

As soon as he had expired in fact, as soon as 
the sceptre was within the hands of Henry IL., 
a woman arrived in haste at Fontainebleau. 

She entered, with lofty and radiant brow, and 
summoned the officers and porters, who were still 
in tears. (Fidelity has always been the virtue of 
the little.) She showed them an order of the 
new king, enjoining them to open the doors for 
her. She went directly to the room where the 
finest diamonds of the crown were kept. In this 
room she found another woman, who had worn 
them the day before, and who, like the servants, 
was bathing her mourning robes with her tears. 
With a bitter and disdainful look she froze the 
grief which merited her respect. She seized the 
diamonds as her prey; adorned with them her 
hair, her breast, her arms, her girdle; and put- 
ting the rest in a golden casket, traversed the pal- 
ace, admiring herself in every mirror, and com- 
manding like a queen who is taking possession of 
her dominions. 

A few moments after, two women met at the 
Porte Dorée—she who had just been weeping, 
and she who had usurped her place. The one 
was more desolate and more humble stil]; the 
other had never been so beautiful and so trium- 
phant. The one uttered a long sigh, and almost 
swooned on the threshold ; the other bid her adieu 
with a burst of laughter, and had nearly crushed 
her under the feet of her horse. 

The first was Mme. d’Etampes, the sovereign 
of the day before, who was going on foot to finish 
her days in some humble retreat. 

The second was Diana of Poitiers, the present 
sovereign, who was returning in her carriage to 
Henry II. 

Diana was then forty-four, and had never been 
more beautiful, says Brantome, who could not 
yet, seventeen years after, recall her without emo- 
tion. 

This phenix of grace, this monster of pride, 
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reigned at Fontainebleau without a rival. Henry 
II. limited himself to being the most valiant knight, 
the most courageous champion, the most active 
leaper in France ; in other respects well enough, 
a slave of his favorite through amiability of dispo- 
sition, as well as through indolence of mind. 

Diana placed everywhere her significant arms, 
her famous crescent and her ambitious motto— 
Donec totum impleat orbem, (until I shall fill the 
world.) She paraded them over the doors of the 
chateaux of Gaillon and of Anet ; she reproduced 
them twenty times or. the fagade of the Louvre, 
between the wonders of the chisel of Goujon. She 
incrusted them even in the walls of the chapel of 
Fontainebleau. 

This palace became the temple of the new Di- 
ana, and was embellished, for her caprices, under 
the continued superintendence of Primaticcio. It 
is she who is represented under the form of all 
the goddesses who people the ball-room, now the 
gallery of Henry II. The greatest men made 
themselves accomplices in this idolatry, which was, 
besides, profitable to literature and the arts. The 
incorruptible L’Hospital, the profound Montaigne, 
the austere de Thou, came to Fontainebleau to 
salute the star of the favorite, and to view the 
tournaments and fétes at which she annually pre- 
sided. 

The popular voice explained this continuance of 
favor by ascribing it to sorcery. The grave Pas- 
quier himself has related the history of an en- 
chanted ring, which he heard, he asserts, fram 
the Duchess de Nemours. ‘ Diana possessed the 
favor of the king by virtue of an enchanted ring 
which she had given him, and which he always 
wore. The king having fallen sick, the Duchess 
de Nemours was prayed by the queen to draw 
this ring from his finger. As soon as the Duch- 
ess de Nemours had gone out, the King ordered 
that no one should be allowed to enter. The ad- 
venturess presented herself twice, and at the third 
time entered by force and went directly to the 
king’s bed, suspecting how it was. Perceiving 
the absence of the ring, she inquired what had 
become of it, and sending for it in the king's 
name, replaced it on his finger and regained her 
power over him ; which induces me to believe,” 
continues Nicholas Pasquier, ‘‘ that this connection 
was more superstitious than sincere.”’ 

Meanwhile, the true queen, who was one day 
to become Catherine de Medicis, saw with a gloomy 
and jealous eye this power which supplanted hers, 
and acquired amid the shameful corruptions the 
machiavelique genius of which she afterwards gave 
such formidable proofs. 

She shook off the yoke, and threw aside the 
mask, on the very day of Henry II.’s death. 
Struck in the tourney of the Rue St. Antoine by 
a fragment from the lance of Montgomery, the 
king was still breathing when an officer went in 
search of the Duchess of Valentinois. 

‘**In the name of Queen Catherine,” said he to 
her, “‘deliver up the diamonds of the crown and 
quit the palace immediately.” 
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‘While Henry II. breathes,’’ fiercely replied 
Diana, “I acknowledge no master below !” 

And she remained, in fact, until evening. 

But the next day the king was no more, and 
she left Fontainebleau, for her chateau of Anet. 

Literature and the arts, feasts and tournaments 
disappeared with her from the royal residence, 
and returned for a long time only by stealth, 
during short intervals between civil wars and re- 
ligious massacres. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Changes in decoration—Catherine de Medicis—The Li- 
ueurs—The Huguenots—The squadron of ladies of 
(inor—Honey IV. and Gabrielle d’Estrées—Sully— 
Biron—Useless “ap 2 will think I am 
ardoning you’’—The great project—Legend of Le 
Greet: Veneur—Richelieu at catsiacbione— Salaried 
poets—Christina of Sweden and Monaldeschi—The 
drama of the Galerie des Cerfs—Louis XIV.—Revi- 
val of gallantry—The ballet of the seasons, La Val- 
liére—The Duchess of Burgundy—The crown of Spain 
—Louis XV., and Marie Leczinska. 


Arter the month of August, 1560, the black 
robes, cuirasses and arquebuses of the Assembly 
of Notables drove from Fontainebleau the toilettes 
of the ball-room, the poets and artists. In their 
place might be seen the terrible Francis de Guise, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, red with purple and 
blood, the stern Admiral de Coligny, Montmorency 
flanked by eight hundred gentlemen in arms, a 
crowd of bishops, of officers, of magistrates. The 
only females who still graced this sinister congress, 
at the foot of the throne of the innocent Francis 
II., were the young and beautiful queen, Marie 
Stuart, whose power and happiness were to be of 
such short duration, and the majestic Catherine de 
Medicis, who armed herself with a smile, that she 
might more effectually strike with the sword. 

Grave deliberations were held in the Pavilion of 
Poets; and, the Catholics and Huguenots being 
unable to come to a mutual understanding, a con- 
vocation of the States General and a council were 
resolved upon. 

Francis II. lived to witness neither, and Cather- 
ine at last governed under Charles IX. 

Fontainebleau became her first general quarters. 
She there reviewed those beautiful maids of honor, 
commissioned to allure the enemies whom she 
could not conquer. Such was the last school of 
Love in the Temple of Diana. 

The Duke of Guise, at the head of two thousand 
men, came to Fontainebleau to disperse this bat- 
talion of cornettes, and to lead Charles IX to 
Paris, Catherine having opposed this, Saint Andre 
proposed in open council to throw her into the 
river. The constable compelled the officers to act 
who “‘ were unwilling to make prisoner of the 
king, for fear of the queen.’’ It became neces- 
sary to yield. The mother and son, all in tears, 
were placed in the midst of the ranks, and arrived 
at Paris after a three days’ march. 

_ The allies of Catherine were then the Calvin- 
ists. She punished them for having abandoned 


her to Guise, by the horrible massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 
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But first she reéntered Fontainebleau in triumph 
with Charles IX., gave the signal there for new 
fétes and tournaments, redrganized her gallant 
squadron of maids of honor, composed for them 
herself the most voluptuous ballets, and so com- 
pletely subjected the Calvinists to their cajoleries, 
that she could easily deliver them to the weapons 
of their assassins. 

Let us add, as an extenuating circumstance, that 
she honored Montaigne, Amyot, Ronsart, and per- 
mitted the king to save Ambroise Paré, and to 
receive the learned Ramus at Fontainebleau. 

At last the brave but malignant smile of Henry 
IV. restored peace to France, and redpened the 
Palace of Diana to Gabrielle d’Estrées. 

Here is the billet-doux which he sent her about 
the end of 1599, and which you, as well as our- 
selves, can read in the manuscripts of the National 
Library. 

From our delicious solitudes of Fontaine-Belle-Eau. 

My dear love, the courier arrived this evening ; 
I dispatch him to you immediately, because he told 
me that you had commanded him to return to you to- 
morrow, and he will bring you news of me. I am 
well, thank God; I have no malady but a passion- 
ate desire of seeing you. Henri. 


Gabrielle did not leave the Bearnais to languish. 
The very next day she was at Fontainebleau. 

She hoped to become Queen of France; but 
Rosny de Sully hastened thither to prevent this 
folly; it was in vain that she turned pale with 
anger, tore her long hair, and tearfully implored 
the king; the grave minister was inflexible, and 
declared that she must be sent away or renounce 
this marriage. 

Gabrielle summoned Henry IV. to choose be- 
tween them. 

‘* Pardieu, madame, this is too much !”" replied 
the monarch ; ‘this folly has been put into your 
head to induce me to dismiss a minister whom I 
cannot do without. That you may set your heart 
at rest, I announce to you that if I must lose 
either, I could give you up a hundred times rather 
than part with a minister like him.” 

These conversations took place at the foot of the 
great oak, and in the pavilion which still bears the 
name of Sully. 

The hand of Marie de Medicis was demanded 
for the King of France ; and Gabrielle, after hav- 
ing on her knees obtained pardon, retired to Paris 
to the house of the banker Zamet. 

This son of the shoemaker of Henry III., was, 
as he pleasantly said, lord of seventeen hundred 
thousand crowns. He had all the confidence of 
the Bearnais, who often visited him to play with 
Lesdiguieres and Biron, and who had caused to be 
prepared in his hotel an apartment for the favorite. 
Whether through treason or by accident, this un- 
fortunate woman met her death there. On rising 
from the table, after dinner, she was seized with 
horrible convulsions, and expired, so disfigured 
that even her domestics could not have recognized 
her. 

The portrait of Zamet, in a red mantle, by Am- 
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broise Dubois, is at Fontainebleau, in the chamber 
of St. Louis. 

The vert galant wept the loss of Gabrielle so 
seriously, that, to console him, ten other favorites 
became necessary. 

The greatest joys and greatest sorrows of Henry 
IV. happened at Fontainebleau. It was there 
that, on the 27th September, 1601, Marie de 
Medicis gave him a dauphin. He was so happy 
that he shed tears “as large as little peas,’’ and 
that, kissing the infant and giving it his blessing, 
and showing it to those present, he said to the 
queen : 

** My darling, rejoice! God has given us what 
we desired. We have a fine son!” 

And he immediately caused the Te Deum to be 
chanted in the church of the Holy Trinity, on his 
way thither losing his hat among the crowd. 

The most intimate friend of Henry IV., next to 
Sully, was the Due de Biron. The king had 
made him, at the age of forty, Marshal of France 
and Governor of Burgundy. 

‘* He is a brave man,’’ said he, ‘‘ whom I can 
present to my friends and my enemies.”’ 

Now, one day at Fontaineblean, a man entered 
the presence of Henry, and submitted to him proofs 
that Biron was plotting to deliver France to Spain, 
and the rights of the dauphin to the son of the 
Marquise de Verneuil. These proofs were letters 
from the hand of the marshal, and his original 
treaty with the Duke of Savoy. There remained 
no possibility of doubt! 

The good king swooned with grief, and sum- 
moned Biron to Fontainebleau. The duke arrived 
wrapped up in his pride, and persuaded that no 
one knew his secret. In vain his sister exclaimed : 
** If you go further, you are ruined!’’ He replied, 
like Le Balafré to the States of Blois: ‘‘ They 
dare not!” 

And he entered, with lofty brow, the presence 
of the king. 

Henry embraced him, took him by the hand, led 
him through his new buildings, and told him, in 
private, that he had received unpleasant informa- 
tion respecting him, but that a full pardon would 
be the result of a sincere avowal. 

** Not having offended, I desire no pardon!” 
cried the marshal. 

The man who had betrayed him, and who 
wished him to persevere in his denial, had whis- 
pered to him: 

**Good courage and a good face, my master ; 
they know nothing !"’ 

Henry returned to the charge. He spoke to 
Biron as a friend, as a father. He reminded him 
that they had slept side by side on the battle-fields. 
He opened his heart to him, ard adjured him to 
opea his own in return. 

‘** 1 know all,”’ said he at last, pressing him in 
his arms. ‘‘ Speak, and I will instantly forget it ; 
1 entreat you as a brother. No one but myself 
shall know of it.” 

The duke believed himself exposed to a snare, 
and remained impassible, The more the king’s 
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earnestness increased, the more increased his bold- 
ness. He broke out into bitter reproaches, and 
demanded the names of his accusers. 

**T will leave him this day for reflection, and 
this night to ask counsel,”’ said the Bearnais to 
himself. 

In the evening, he found him at tennis, and gayly 
played against him. 

** Marshal !’’ cried Epernon to him, “ you play 
well, but your adversary will beat.” 

All eyes, and especially the eyes of the king, 
were turned upon Biron. He did not understand 
the allusion, or feigned not to understand it. 

Rosny de Sully and the Comte de Soissons made 
an attempt, and succeeded no better. 

Henry retired and rose at daybreak. He sum- 
moned the marshal into the little garden, near the 
aviary. They were seen from a distance to talk 
together some time. The guilty man struck his 
breast, but it was only to protest his innocence and 
to threaten his calumniators. 

At last the clemency of the king was exhausted. 
Out of patience, he reéntered the chateau, and 
consulted the queen and Sully. The minister pro- 
posed to detain Biron in his cabinet, and cause him 
to be arrested there. 

**No,”’ replied Henry. ‘If he defends him- 
self, he may be wounded, and I do not wish blood 
to flow in my presence. Put on your boots, Sully, 
and let your people do the same, at nine o'clock.” 

Then he summoned Vitry and Praslin, and 
ordered them to hold themselves in readiness to 
obey him. 

The night drew on slowly. The entire court 
was in expectation, everybody speaking low. The 
marshal alone affected composure. 

Supping with Montigny, he was praising the 
King of Spain at the expense of the King of 
France. 

‘** You forget,’’ replied some one, ‘‘ that Philip 
II. never pardons an offence, not even of his own 
son.”’ 

Biron rose, as if he had understood nothing, 
and went to play at prime with the king. 

At the door, a letter was placed in his hands 
containing these words: ‘If you do not with- 
draw, you will be arrested in two hours.”’ 

He showed it laughingly to his friend Varennes. 

** Ah! monsieur!’’ said the latter, with terror, 
“*T would be willing to have a dagger in my heart 
to know you were in Burgundy.” 

** Though ten daggers awaited me,”’ replied the 
duke, ‘‘ I would not retreat one step.”’ 

While he was playing with the queen, Auvergne, 
his accomplice, touched him on the shoulder, and 
said, in a low voice: “It is not good for us to be 
here.”’ 

Biron did not even turn. 

Midnight was about to sound. Every one went 
away. The king wished to make one more trial. 
He led the duke into the enclosure of a window, 
and spoke to him thus : 

** What would you do, Biron, to the man who, 
having been your best friend, your brother in arms, 
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should become your most dangerous enemy, who 
should conspire against your kingdom, against your 
children, against your life *”’ 

‘*] wonld not believe it, sire, and I would kill 
the authors of such an imposture.”’ 

“ Bat if it was a truth clear as day, denied 
only by the guilty one ; if you had in your hands 
all the proofs of his treason, which he denied only 
from pride and fvol-hardiness *”’ 

The duke trembled, and looked anxiously at the 
king; but he still thought best to persist in the 
declaration of his innocence, and grew more and 
more firm in his denial. 

“Then,” replied he, ‘‘ I would kili my friend 
himself, the traitor !’’ 

‘“ Even if he acknowledged his crime at the last 
moment, and repented of it to throw himself into 
your arms ; even if he recalled to you the days 
when you had but one purse, one bed, and one 
thought ; even if he fell at your feet with tears of 
remorse !”’ 

“] would strike him without mercy!” ex- 
claimed the marshal. 

“Ah! Biron! insensate man!” replied the 
king, “‘ you have pronounced your own death- 
warrant. Well, I am unwilling to execute it, for 
I still love you; I wish to save you, in spite of 
yourself. J know all! I tell you. And I ask 
only that you acknowledge it. Give me your 
hand as formerly before battles; embrace me as 
once you did after victories. Let me see in your 
eyes one sincere tear, let me hear from your lips 
one sincere word of affection, and all is effaced! 
we shall have had only a bad dream, and our 
hearts shall be henceforth one.”’ 

“IT do not understand you, sire,’’ replied the 
duke, directing his steps towards the door. 

“Baron de Biron, you will soon comprehend 
me!’’ added Henry, going out at the same time. 

And as he spoke thus, Vitry, at the head of the 
guards, arrested Biron in the ante-chamber. 

“In the name of the king, your sword, mar- 
shal !’’ 

The blinded man at last opened his eyes, and 
cried out: ‘*] wish to speak with his majesty !”’ 

‘He is not there, it is too late! your sword, 
Monsieur !”” 

“My sword, my sword, which has done so 
much good service !”’ 

“Such are my orders; you must surrender it 
voluntarily or by force.”’ 

Further resistance was impossible ; Biron gave 
up the weapon, raised his head and followed the 
guards, 

At the same instant, Praslin arrested the Comte 
d'Auvergne, who took the thing philosophically. 

“ Here is my sword,’ said he; “it has killed 
only wild boars. If you had arrested me two 
hears ago, I should now have been quietly sleep- 
ing. 

Transported the next day from Fontainebleau 
to Paris, Biron was judged, condemned and be- 


headed, in the court of the Bastille, the 2Ist of 
July, 1602. 
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Unfortunately, the justice of the king was less 
noble than the efforts of his clemency. In striking 
the marshal whom he loved, he spared his aecom- 
plices whom he despised, and who were the 
father and brother of his favorite ; so that history 
regrets to find the blood of Biron, guilty as he 
was, on the pure crown of Henry IV. 

The Comte d’Auvergne and his sister, the Mar- 
quise ~f Verneuil, were desirous of being restored 
to favor, and resolved, for this purpose, to humble 
Sully. They collected against him so many accu- 
sations, that the confidence of the king in him was 
shaken. 

This also took place at Fontainebleau. Sully 
saw in the eyes of Henry the injury that had been 
done him. He found him one morning preparing 
for the chase, surrounded by his courtiers. The 
king saluted him with unusual coldness. Sully 
bowed the more profoundly, and with an air so 
calm and loyal, that Henry was subdued. He 
took off his boots, countermanded his orders re- 
specting the chase, sent away the courtiers, and 
went to walk in the garden. 

The minister having asked his orders, he re- 
plied: ‘* You know my affairs ; continue to man- 
age them and to love me always.”’ 

But Sully had hardly gone a hundred paces, 
when Henry turned towards him, recalled him, 
took him by the hand, and drew him beneath the 
white walls at the extremity of the garden of 
Pines. 

** Have you then ncthing to tell me, Rosny ?”’ 

** Nothing at present, sire.”’ 

**] have something to tell you,’’ resumed Hen- 
ry IV. 

And unable to restrain himself longer, he em- 
braced his friend affectionately. Then he made 
him swear a corresponding confidence, and revealed 
all the charges made against him, naming his 
numerous accusers. They were a series of trea- 
sons, each more black and more absurd than the 
other. 

Sully remained unmoved, and the king asked 
him: ‘ Well, how does this seem to you !”’ 

‘** Tt seems to me that you do not believe these 
foolish calumnies any more than myself,’ replied 
the minister, ‘‘ for you well know that my for- 
tune, my energies and my life are at your ser- 
vice.”’ 

And he was about to have fallen at the feet of 
the prince, affected even to tears, when the latter 
raised him with this sublime sentence : 

‘** Take care, Rosny, your enemies are observ- 
ing us; they will think I am pardoning you !”’ 

At the same time he embraced him, and led 
him back joyfully towards his calumniators. 

** What time is it, gentlemen ?”’ 

** One o’clock, sire ; your conversation has lasted 
long.”’ 

‘* In fact, there are those to whom it has been 
more tiresome than to me. To comfort them, I 
will inform them that I love Sully more than 
ever, and that we are pledged to each other for 
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Henry IV. had his three children baptized on the 
same day, at Fontainebleau, the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1606, and gave fétes in honor of this event. 
The Due d’Epernon wore there a sword ornament- 
ed with eighteen hundred diamonds, and Bassom- 
pierre a coat of cloth of gold, the making of 
which cost him six hundred crowns, and of which 
the embroidery contained fifty pounds of fine 
pearls. 

It was at Fontainebleau that the great heart of 
Henry devised the sublime plan of dividing Europe 
into fifteen different states, so well balanced and 
governed that civil or national wars should become 
impossible. 

May our century see the realization of that 
dream, which, although it came three hundred 
years too soon, elevates Henry IV. to the rank of 
the first philanthropists. 

He had already converted to his ideas Rome 
and Venice, Savoy, England, Denmark, Swe- 
den, the Protestants of Hungary and Bohemia, 
Austria, and the United Provinces. Spain and 
the Emperor Rodolphe alone repelled this fra- 
ternal alliance, and constrained the King of France 
to prepare for a war, which was to bring about 
universal peace. 

The poniard of Ravaillac put an end at once to 
the great man and his great project. 

The celebrated legend of the Grand-Veneur 
originated at Fontainebleau, in the days of Henry 
IV. 

“The king, accompanied by several noblemen, 
being hunting in the forest, heard a great noise of 
many persons sounding the horn at a distance, the 
barking of dogs and the cries of hunters very dif- 
ferent from his own and at a distance of half a 
league, and in a moment these sounds seemed to 
be immediately about him. His majesty, surprised 
and astonished, sent the Comte de Soissons and 
some others to discover what it was, and imme- 
diately they heard this noise near them, without 
discovering from whence it came, or what it was, 
excepting that they perceived, through some dense 
brush, a tall man, dark complexioned, and very 
ugly, who raised his head and said to them: ‘Do 
you hear me?’ or, ‘ What are you wailing for?’ 
or, according to others, ‘Amend yourselves ;’ which 
they could not distingvish, being seized with ter- 
ror; and that immediately this spectre had disap- 
peared ; which having been reported to the king, 
his majesty inquired of the colliers, woodcutters, 
shepherds, and others, whether they had seen such 
phantoms and heard such noises ; and they replied 
that a tall, dark man had often appeared to them, 
in the garb of a huntsman, and that they called 
him the Grand-Veneur. To which Matthew adds, 
that the Due de Sally, being in his study in the 
pavilion of the great garden of this chateau, and 
having heard it one evening, had come to see the 
king, believing he had returned, although he was 
three leagues from thence.”’ 

The Grand-Veneur still exists to the children 
and gossips of Fontainebleau. 

The palace is indebted to Henry IV. for the 
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buildings of the oval court, the queen’s gallery, the 
garden of the same name, the five fountains in the 
king’s garden, the beautiful chimney-piece in the 
saloon of Louis XV., the rangers’ offices, many of 
the embellishments of the chapel of the Holy Trin- 
ity, the gallery of Ulysses, the Pavilion of Poets, 
the chamber where Louis XIII. was born, &c. 

Henry was adored by the artists and workmen, 
for his kindness as well as for his munificence, 
He was not only approached by all without difi- 
culty, but he went to meet them, with his heart in 
his hand. One of his greatest pleasures, it js 
said, was to go from workshop to workshop. 

The red robe of the Cardinal de Richelieu cast 
only bloody reflections on Fontainebleau. He 
went there from time to time to sign death-war- 
rants, or to rest from the great labors which 
strengthen a monarchy. 

He arrived one day pale, emaciated, dying, 
borne on the shoulders of his guards, in a large 
litter, ornamented with gold and perfumed with 
flowers. He had just been dragging all along 
the Rhine from Narbonne to Lyons, Cinq-Mars, 
chained in the bottom of a boat, towed by his rich 
litter, garnished with cushions of down and draped 
with velvet. 

To introduce him into the Hotel d’Albret, a de- 
pendence on the chateau which no longer exists, 
it became necessary to make a breach in the walls, 
and to carry him up a ladder from the court to the 
windows of his chamber. ; 

Louis XIII. completed the embellishments of 
Fontainebleau by the superb iron staircase in the 
court of La Cheval Blanc. 

The poets, who were multiplying from day to 
day, rivalled each other in celebrating the splen- 
dors of the royal residence. Their verses were 
far from being worthy of their subjects, and did 
not deserve the rewards which they obtained from 
Louis XIII. and Richelieu. 

Colletet, the rhymer, distinguished himself by 
the extravagance of his verses and the presumption 
of his pretensions. The cardinal having sent him 
two hundred crowns for a madrigal, he thanked 
him by the following distich :— 


Armand, who for six verses has given me six hun- 
dred livres. 
Why can I not at this price sell all my books? 


** The king would not be rich enough,”’ replied 
Richelieu. 

Fontainebleau saw itself almost abandoned dur- 
ing the Fronde ; the queen mother, Anne of Aus- 
tria, and Cardinal Mazarin going thither only to 
receive the wife of Charles the First, the Prince 
of Wales, his son, and Maria de Gonzague, the 
betrothed of the King of Poland. 

But in 1657, a cruelly illustrious guest fixed 
there the attention of the world. She was re- 
ceived with the same honors as Charles the Fifth. 

** She made her entrance on horseback,’’ says 
Mile. de Montpensier, who was present. ‘“‘ She 
wore a gray petticoat trimmed with silver and 
gold lace, a jacket of flame-colored camlet ; on 
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her neck a handkerchief of point de génes was 
knotted with a flame-colored ribbon; a white 
wig, and a hat with black plumes. She has a 
light complexion with blue eyes; at times her 
manners are gentle, at others, rude. Her mouth 
is agreeable, though large; her teeth beautiful ; 
her nose long and aquiline ; she is very small ; 
her jacket conceals her ungraceful form; she 
seems like a pretty little boy. After the ballet 
we went to the comedy. She swore, threw her- 
self back in her chair, crossed her legs, threw 
them over the arms of the chair; she used pos- 
tures which I have never seen in any but Trivelin 
or Jodelet, clowns, the one Italian the other French. 
She repeated the verses which pleased her. She 
spoke on several subjects, and what she said, she 
said agreeably enough ; she lost herself in pro- 
found reveries ; she uttered deep sighs,’’ &c. 

Mile. de Montpensier had reason to add, after 
this portrait, that she was an extraordinary per- 
son, It was, in fact, the celebrated Christina, 
Queen of Sweden. 

Weary of the crown of Gustavus Adolphus, her 
heroic father, which she had long worn on a mas- 
culine brow, she had remembered that she spoke 
eight languages, that she could study them at the 
Academy and at the Sorbonne, and had abdicated 
to run about the world, and give herself up entire- 
ly to her learned and gallant caprices, leaving to 
her people only a medal with this legend : 

“ The laurel of Piodus is worth more than the 
sceptre of kings.” 

She had already appeared, in 1656, at the court 
of Louis XTV., which she had startled so much 
by the freedom of her conduct, that on her second 
visit she was limited to Fontainebleau. 

She made her debit in this little empire by the 
following drama :— 

One fine evening in autumn, she was sitting in 
the chamber of La Conciergerie in the chateau, 
contemplating the dead leaves which were falling 
like golden rain in the last rays of the sun. At 
her feet was the Marquis of Monaldeschi, her 
grand equerry and favorite, a man of superb coun- 
tenance but weak mind, as you will see. The 
looks which they exchanged breathed the passion 
of two souls absorbed in each other, and fur whom 
the rest of the world had ceased to exist. 

This tender ecstasy was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of a third person, a young officer, bringing 
letters from Italy. 

The grand equerry withdrew, and the messenger 
remained alone with the queen. 

He knelt before her, drew some papers from 
his bosom, and gave them to Christina, saying : 
“Read and judge!” 

The proud Swede turned pale, broke the seal, 
and became dumb with mortification, purple with 
rage. 

She remained five minutes immovable, her eyes 
fixed, her lips compressed. 

“Tt was then true !”? murmured she at last. 

Then a sinister smile played on her lips; she 
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gave her hand to the young man to kiss, dismissed 
him, and recalled the Marquis de Monaldeschi. 

When he re€ntered, she was more beautiful and 
more smiling than ever. A single gleam, unper- 
ceived by him, escaped her eyes, like the lightnings 
playing from a gilded cloud, which contains at 
once both the thunderbolt and the flash. 

She made the favorite sit down again at her feet, 
looked at him a long time in silence, as if the least 
word would have disturbed her happiness, passed 
her hand through his long hair, now with the admi- 
ration of a woman intoxicated with tenderness, now 
with the tremor of an executioner about to take the 
head of his victim, and at last said to him in a pro- 
found and penetrating tone :— 

‘* To-morrow, Monaldeschi! in the Galerie des 
Cerfs! and I defy you to have imagined, in your 
most beautiful dreams, the recompense reserved for 
you by your queen !”’ 

The grand equerry thanked her with tears, and 
went away radiant with joy, repeating, ‘* To-mor- 
row !”” 

The next day, Nov. 10th, at noon, a servant was 
sent to seek Father Le Bel, the superior of the 
Mathurins of Fontainebleau. He repaired to Chris- 
tina, who shut herself up in a room with him. 

‘**T have confidence in the habit you wear,’’ said 
she to him: ‘* swear to me, under the seal of con- 
fession, to preserve the secret which I am about to 
communicate.’’ 

Father Le Bel swore, and she placed in his hands 
the letters she had received from Italy. 

** You will follow me into the presence of some 
one,’’ added she ; ** you will show him these papers ; 
you will offer him the assistance of your ministra- 
tions, and restore to me the deposit I have confided 
to you.” 

Both then directed their steps towards the Gal- 
erie des Cerfs. There they found three armed men 
and a man without armor. The latter was the 
Marquis de Monaldeschi, punctual to the appoint- 
ment of the evening before. 

Christina approached him, took him aside, and 
caused the letters from Italy to be placed in his 
hands, At the same time, at a sign from her, the 
three guards drew their swords from their seabbards. 
The grand equerry became pale as the ruff he wore, 
and fell fainting at the queen’s feet. 

** You recognize these letters ?’’ said she to him ; 
** justify yourself if you can !’’ 

She was as cold and impassible as a marble statue. 
Her white hand played with the head of a little eb- 
ony cane. 

‘You see, father,’ observed she to the monk, 
‘that I give the traitor time to confess his crime.”’ 

She began to walk through the gallery. The 
marquis dragged himself on his knees after her, 
stammering and holding by her dress. 

At last both stopped and conferred together nearly 
an hour. Monaldeschi took from his pocket two 
keys tied together and some papers which he gave 
Christina. 

She examined them tranquilly, and turning her 
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back upon the equerry—‘‘ I withdraw, father, and 
leave this man with you,’’ said she with grave dig- 
nity; “* prepare him for death, and take care of his 
soul.” 

The priest fell on his knees beside the condemned 
man, exclaiming, ‘* Pardon, madame, pardon !”’ 

‘T would, but I cannot,” replied she. ‘* He 
knows that he deserves the scaffold, and his own 
conscience is his executioner. Let my orders be 
obeyed.’’ . And she went out. 

The three murderers advanced towards the mar- 
quis, with naked swords in their hands. He knelt 
before the monk, but instead of confessing, suppli- 
cated him to intercede with Christina. One of the 
guards undertook this mission, and returned with 
the order to dispatch him. 

The monk wept with grief and terror. The mar- 
quis prostrated himself at his feet begging him to 
goto the queen. The worthy man did so; he ad- 
jured Christina by the most sacred appeals. He 
reminded her that she was not in Sweden; that 
there was justice in France. 

**T rely only upon the justice of God,”’ replied 
she. ‘* Return and prepare your victim for death, 
if you would not have the soul as well as the body 
lost.’ 

Father Le Bel returned in despair to mingle his 
tears with those of the marquis. The guards sum- 
moned him to confession with the points of their 
swords. He uttered loud cries, and began his con- 
fession ; but interrupted himself at every moment 
by new cries of despair. He spoke, like a mad- 
man, in Latin, in French, and in Italian. 

At last he rose, and the principal assassin drove 
him against the wall, beneath the portrait of St. 
Germain. He gave him a blow on the right side, 
but the sword encountered a coat of mail, and only 
cut off three of the equerry’s fingers. He received 
a second wound in his face, and called to the monk 
in a heart-rending tone. He was allowed to ap- 
proach. The penitent asked absolution, and the 
confessor granted it, exhorting him to endure and 
forgive his death. 

A third blow threw him down and carried away 
a piece of his skull. He remained on the floor, 
demanding by signs to be beheaded. A soldier 
dealt him three strokes of his rapier on the neck, 
but the coat of mail was in the way, and these 
failed to dispatch him. At this moment the door 
opened, and the dying man, trembling with hope, 
found strength to rise. 

It was the queen’s almoner. The equerry dragged 
himself toward him, leaning against the wall, and 
received from his hands a new absolution. Then, 
the chief of the guards plunged his sword in his 
throat. He survived a quarter of an hour in the 
midst of a sea of blood, and then gave no more signs 
of life. 
from them a little knife and the Hours of the Virgin. 
Then each retired and the corpse was left alone. 

It is said that the queen reéntered the gallery 
and bent over the body of her victim ; that the latter 
extended his arms to her again, and that she dis- 
patched him with a blow of a stiletto. 


The murderers rifled his pockets, taking | 
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She gave a large sum to Father Le Bel for fune- 
ral masses, and for the interment of Monaldeschi in 
the church of Avon, at the extremity of the park 
of Fontainebleau, where may yet be seen the stone 
which covers the remains of the favorite. We may 
also see in the palace the window of the ancient 
Gallery des Cerfs, beneath which the grand equerry 
expired. 

Now, what were these letters from Italy, which 
made of Christina so fierce an executioner, and of 
the man whom she adored the evening before, an 
execrated corpse* According to some, Monaldes- 
chi was faithless to her as a sovereign ; according 
to others, he ridiculed her as a woman, for the 
pleasure of a Roman lady to whom he was attached. 
The denunciation undoubtedly proceeded from a 
rival of the marquis, and some attributed it to Sen- 
tinelli, the chief of the murderers and the bearer of 
the fatal message. : 

The news of this Swedish justice spread dismay 
and horror at Versailles. Christina came near be- 
ing banished from Fontainebleau and from France, 
but her proud reply to Mazarin prevented : ‘ Learn 
that it has pleased me to act thus, that I shall ren- 
der an account of my conduct to no one, and that 
Christina is queen wherever she is!”’ 

Louis XIV. prepared gallantries less murder- 
ous. All the beauties of the court appeared be- 
fore him at Fontainebleau in the ballet of The 
Seasons. Henrietta of England figured there as 
Diana, Marie de Mancini as a muse, Mlle. de La 
Valliere as a nymph, and the king himself as 
Spring. La Valliere appeared to him to be the 
most beautiful flower in his parterre, and you 
know the joys and griefs which followed this 
preference. 

But Versailles was already built, Marly was 
about to be. Louis XIV. left Fontainebleav, 
whither he returned only to become a father and 
god-father. 

The angel of Marly, the charming Duchess of 
Burgundy, made her first appearance at Fontaine- 
bleau on her arrival from the court of Savoy. 
She conquered all hearts by the grace of her 
smile, ‘* her noble carriage, her goddess-like 
step,” and especially by her indefatigable kind- 
ness of heart. 


In the month of November, 1700, the greatest 
diplomatic scene of the age took place at For- 
tainebleau. 

Charles IT., King of Spain, had just died with- 
out heirs. Every state in Europe had a pretender 
to his crown, and awaited with anxiety the open- 


ing of his will. Ambassadors and intrigues flew 
from Paris to Vienna, from Madrid to London. 

On the 9th of November, Lovis XIV. was pre- 
paring to hunt in the forest, when a courier from 
Spain arrived. The chase was countermanded. 
The king, the princes, and the ministers assem- 
bled in the apartments of Mme. de Maintenon. 
The council lasted until night, and recommenced 
the next day. 

The business was indeed worth the trouble. 
Charles II. had bequeathed his crown to the 
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grandson of Louis XIV. To refuse it was to 
Jeave it to another; to accept it was to put all 
Europe in commotion. 

Six days afterwards, the court left Fontaine- 
bleau for Versailles. The ambassador and the 
noblemen of Spain awaited the reply of Louis 
XIV. He presented to them the young Duke of 
Anjou, saying: “* Salute your king !”’ 

The gauntlet was thrown down before all Eu- 
rope; Europe accepted it, and the war which suc- 
ceeded ruined Louis XIV. and France. The Duke 
of Anjou (Philip V.) finally retained the crown of 
Spain, and his children possess it still; but it trem- 
bles on their weak brows, and Louis Philippe has 
lost his own in attempting to consolidate theirs by 
continuing the policy of the great king. 

Fontainebleau is indebted to Louis XIV. for 
many embellishments. A grove at the extremity 
of the canal displeased him ; he spoke of it one 
day as he was setting out for a walk. The Duke 
d’Autin, who had everything in readiness, made 
a sigan, which brought a thousand wood-cutters, 
and the king, on his return, found the entire grove 
had disappeared. 

Mansard, Perrault, Le Notre, Girardon, were 
the worthy co-laborers of the monarch. Racine 
repaired to Fontainebleau to superintend the rep- 
resentations of his master-pieces. One day, when 
they were playing Berenice, the king noticed the 
negligent toilette of the ladies. He knit his brows, 
and at the following representation, their dresses 
sparkled with diamonds. 

The first formal visit of Louis XV. at Fontaine- 
bleau, was the denouement of a touching story. 

It was at Weissembourg, in Alsace. Three 
persons were conversing in a modest saloon; a 
white-haired old man, a young girl full of grace 
and of candor, and an officer of twenty years. 
The latter spoke to his interlocutor in German, 
and the beautiful young lady listened without com- 
prehending, with an inward vexation, betrayed by 
some gestures of impatience. 

The old man was Stanislaus, formerly King of 
Poland, dethroned by Peter the Great, and pen- 
sioned by the generosity of France. The young 
girl was the Antigone of his exile and of his mis- 
fortunes. The officer was the Count d’Estrées, 
captain of the guards which Louis XV. had given 
Stanislaus. 

The Count d’Estrées leaned over the chair of 


the ex-king, and declared that he had a favor to 
demand of him. 


“You forget that I am no longer a king,” 
said Stanislaus, smilingly. 

“T wish you to forget, instead of recalling your 
greatness,”’ resumed the count, ‘* for I dare to as- 
pire to the hand of your daughter.”’ 

The monarch drew himself up haughtily, and 
looked at the officer with majestic astonish- 
ment, 

‘ Reassure yourself: I have confided my secret 
to no one, not even to the princess, though her 
kindness has done not less than yours to close my 
eyes upon the abyss that separates us. This abyss 








is impassable. Your silence and gestures make 
me feel this. Pardon an insensate dream. And 
yet this dream was very beautiful !’’ added the of- 
ficer, placing his hand on his heart. 

And he drew so charming a portrait of the 
young girl, and so enchanting a picture of his 
projects of happiness, that the love of the father 
overcame the pride of the king, and Stanislaus, 
taking the count’s hand, replied, cordially : 

**'You are a brave and loyal young man! You 
deserve to espouse a queen, as my daughter de- 
serves to espouse a king ; but since both are im- 
possible, I must abdicate once more for my daugh- 
ter’s happiness, and attach but one condition to 
your marriage.” 

The officer fell at the feet of the prince, and 
would have thrown himself at those of the young 
girl, but Stanislaus restrained him, and continued 
thus : 

** T ought to say, two conditions, instead of one. 
The princess cannot descend below a certain rank, 
which your merit may attain. Become duke and 
peer, and I grant you her hand.”’ 

** Before a year I will be both, or have ceased 
to exist !’’ cried d’Estrées. ‘* The Regent d‘Or- 
leans honors me with his esteem ; he will be my 
aid and my benefactor.” 

**The second condition is, that my daughter re- 
main ignorant of our agreement until you have ful- 
filled it.’’ 

**T promise silence, and will set out for Paris 
this instant.’’ 

‘It is the best way! 
success to you !”’ 

The count departed without seeing the princess, 
and. was presented by the regent to Louis XV., 
during a hunt at Fontainebleau. 

He offered his services to his majesty, and asked 
for a peerage. 

“‘A peerage !’’ cried the king. 
the motive of such an ambition ?” 

“T will acknowledge it, sire ; you are young, 
you will understand me !” 

And painting in traits of fire the charms of the 
daughter of Stanislaus, the count added that he 
must espouse her or die. 

** Does she love you?” asked Louis XV., ea- 
gerly. 

**] do not know ; but I will make myself be- 
loved !” 

The king was moved, and was perhaps about 
to grant the request, when the regent interposed, 
laughingly : 

** You are mad, my friend,” said he to the of- 
ficer, “to think of marrying the daughter of an 
ex-king, who has not the means of subsistence. 
She is the worst match in Europe. Think no 
more of it. I will cure you of your fine passion, 
by marrying you to the daughter of a farmer-gen- 
eral, with a dowry of some millions. You shall, 
after that, be a dake and peer, if you like. We 
will arrange this business. Come to-morrow, and 
sup at the Palais Royal !” 

Louis XV. remained pensive, and d’Estrées, 
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abashed, allowed himself to be drawn away by 
the regent. 

The following year, Stanislaus was alone with 
his daughter in the little saloon of Weissembourg. 
Both were sad and silent. The princess was in 
vain attempting to amuse her father or to draw 
from him the secret of his sorrow. 

** Well!” cried he, at last, ‘‘ the Count d’Es- 
trées is an ingrate like the rest. The unfortunate 
have no faithful friends. To leave me eight 
months without any token of his existence, after 
the tenderness of his first letters, and the promise 
I had made him.” 

‘** What promise did you make him, my fath- 
er?’ asked the young girl with emotion. 

The prince feared lest she should divine all, 
and desiring to conceal his secret hastily broke 
off the conversation. 

Soon afterwards, a courier brought two letters 
from France, and Stanislaus, opening the first, 
recognized the hand-writing of the officer. 

‘“‘] have calumniated him!’ said he joyfully, 
‘here are news from him.” 

But the letter fell from his hands, and he threw 
himself back in his chair. 

D’Estrées released him from his promise, and 
renounced the hand of the princess, under pretexts 
which scarcely concealed forgetfulness and disdain. 
This was the last drop of the cup which the pro- 
scribed king had drank to the dregs. His daughter 
was repulsed, as an unworthy match, by an officer 
of the guards—turned from his honorable purpose 
by the raillery of the regent. 

The princess roused her father from his mortifi- 
cation and regret only by reminding him to break 
the seal of the second letter, which bore the arms 
of France. 

Stanislaus perused it with an absent air, uttered 
an exclamation, and passed from sorrow to joy. 

The hand of his daughter (Marie Leczinska) 
was demanded of the ex-king of Poland for Louis 
XV. The bride, scorned by an officer, became 
Queen of France and of Navarre! 

The portrait drawn by Estrées of the graces of 
the Polonaise, had remained engraved on the heart 
of the young monarch, and Providence had done 
the rest. The marriage of Louis XV. and Marie 
Leczinska, was celebrated formally at Fontaine- 
bleau, in the month of September, 1725. 

The new queen avenged herself on the officer 
of the guards only by procuring for him the titles 
of duke and peer, and saying to a friend, when 
the Duchess d’Estrées came to pay her court : 
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much loved. . He came there to repose afier his 
victory of Fontenoy, and saw a mourning people 
besiege his bed of suffering with prayers. But 
he quickly signed the fatal peace which terminated 
the war of seven years, and condemned France to 
lose Canada, and to see Dunkerque demolished 
beneath the eyes of an English commissary. 

The Marshal de Soubise, who had abandoned 
his army at Rosbach to the attacks of the King of 
Prussia, hastened to Fontainebleau to justify him- 
self. But while he was narrating to Louis XV. 
a beautiful romance about his defeat, the true his- 
tory entered through a window, in the form of a 
couplet sung in the court : 


Soubise says, with lantern in hand, I seek in 
vain ; where the devil is my army! It was there 
yesterday morning. Havel been taken prisoner! 
Or have I strayed away! Ah! I have lost all ; 
I am bewildered! but let us wait till daylight— 
till noon. What dol behold? O heavens! how 
delighted I am! Fortunate prodigy ! there it is! 
there it is! What is it then? I deceive myself— 
it is the army of the enemy ! 


The marshal blushed, but the king only laughed. 
The affairs of France were no longer those of 
Louis XV. He had begun to say: “ Let us 
amuse ourselves, even if the deluge comes after- 
wards !”” 

On the twentieth of December, 1765, Fontaine- 
bleau witnessed the death of the only prince who 
was capable of regenerating the monarchy, the 
dauphin Louis of France, only son of Louis XV., 
and father of Louis XVI., Louis XVIII, and 
Charles X. It was he, who cried out, as he con- 
templated Paris from the top of the Chateau de 
Bellevue: ‘* What delight must a king experience 
in making so many people happy!” 

Always confined to his study, he there con- 
tracted the malady which shortened his days. He 
would take no care of himself, and obstinately re- 
fused the aid of medicine. One day Dr. Senac 
entered, on the part of the king, and attempted to 
give him some advice. 

**] shall be delighted to see you,” said the 
prince, “‘if you talk to me of science and litera- 
ture ; but if you say a word about health, I shall 
prohibit your entering my apartment.” 

Senac then turned towards a tapestry which 
represented Alexander the Great, and began to 
enumerate all the dangers of a disease from neg- 
lected lungs. 

** Doctor,”’ replied the dauphin, ‘‘have I not 
forbidden you to speak of these things ?’’ 





‘*I might have been in the place of this lady, 
and have done reverence to the Queen of France.”’ 

This guileless soul was far from foreseeing the 
thorns which her crown concealed. 





Part II. Historical Reminiscences. 


CHAPTER Ul. 
Louis XV. and Soubise—A song—The dauphin and Dr. 


Senac—Marie Antoinette. 

Louis XV. acquired at Fontainebleau, by his 
fortunate debit and its disgraceful sequel, the 
double title of king well-beloved, and king too 





‘**] was not addressing you,” returned Senac, 
“but Alexander, who deigns to listen to me.” 
The prince smiled, but forgot the advice, and 
‘died at the fall of the leaves. 
| He had predicted to his father that his tyranni- 
‘cal struggle with the parliaments would become 
fatal to royalty. Louis XV., nevertheless, annulled 
at Fontainebleau, two years after, the decrees of 
the Parliament of Bordeaux, in the face of the 
magistrates of that court. 

Marie Antoinette, who had just espoused the 
dauphin, (Louis XVI.,) rose like a pure star on 
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the horizon of Fontainebleau, at the marriages of 
the Comte de Provence, (Louis XVIII.,) and the 
Comte d’Artois, (Charles X.) A few days after 
this last féte, Louis XV. was hunting in the for- 
est, near the village of Achéres. A vigorous 
stag, chased by the hounds, sprang over the in- 
closure of a garden, and wounded a vine-dresser 
with his horn. The king suspended the hunt, 
and confided the victim to his surgeon. A mo- 
ment after, Marie Antoinette arrived in her ca- 
Jéche, perceived a woman and children weeping, 
learned the cause of their grief, sprang into the 
midst of them, gave them her purse, lavished upon 
them her attentions, bathed them with her tears, 
put them all in her carriage, and took them to the 
village of Achéres. 

This incident has been made the subject of a 
picture, which bears this inscription: Et vera 
effusis lacrymis patuit Regina. 

After she became a queen, Marie Antoinette 
rarely left Trianon for Fontainebleau. She, how- 
ever, went there to establish, in spite of monarch- 
ieal etiquette, those petit soupers, at which no- 
blemen, not of the blood royal, were for the first 
time admitted. That happened fifteen years be- 
fore ‘89, nineteen years before °93 ! 

Royalty was sporting on the edge of an abyss. 
Marie Antoinette smilingly received, in her little 
apartments at Fontainebleau, eels from Melun, 
creeping weapons from the knights of the Arque- 
buse. 

Louis XVI. signed at Fontainebleau, in 1786, 
one of the greatest acts of his reign—the treaty 
of commerce and of navigation between France 
and England. France recovered the port of Dun- 
kerque ; but England enriched herself at the ex- 
pense of her honor ; and this was all she wanted. 

The palace of Francis 1., to which poor Louis 
XVI. added only a pair of sash fastenings, manu- 
factured by his own hands, remained a stranger to 
the revolutionary drama, which was enacted en- 
tirely at Versailles, at the Tuileries, and at the 
Temple. The royal residence one day learned that 
it had no longer a queen; and awaited tranquilly, 
in the midst of its shades, the accession of the 
Emperor Napoleon. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Fontainebleau under the empire—A tragedy in two acts 
—Pius VII. at Fontainebleau—Napoleon’s oath—Jose- 
hine—The first word of divoree—Marie Louise—Her 
appiness and her ingratitude—Captivity of Pius VII. 

at Fontainebleau—Interview of the pope and the em- 
peror—A historical mystery —The unwilling witness— 


Comedian! Tragedian oe judged by himself 


—The reverse of glory—Fall of the emperor—The 
last council—The abdication—The adieux of Fontaine- 
bleau—Louis X VIII.—Charles X.—Louis Philippe— 
Restoration of the palace. 

FonTainesLeav, which had witnessed only the 
joys and magnificence of ancient royalty, beeame 
the theatre of the greatest errors and most bitter 
disasters of the new empire. This tragic expiation 
was divided into two terrible acts: the imprison- 
ment of Pius VII., and the abdication of Napoleon. 

However, before finding a prison at Fontaine- 
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bleau, the generous pontiff found there supreme 
honors, when he came to crown the despot who 
was to enchain him. 

The soldier, who had cut off with one blow of 
his sabre all the liberties of the republic—the man 
of genius, who had revived in France the age of 
Louis XIV., saying in his turn, ‘“‘ The state is 
myself !"’—wished to give to his usurpation the 
most solemn consecration, and to receive the im- 
perial diadem from the same hands which had be- 
stowed it upon Charlemagne. In order to unite 
the divine with the popular right, he skilfully ac- 
quired a title to it by establishing religion, redpen- 
ing the churches, restoring the priests, and endow- 
ing the altars. Then, when he had caused to 
be chanted everywhere, Domine, saloum fac im- 
peratorum, he wrote to Pope Pius VII., in 1804: 


Most Hoty Faruer: 

The happy effects which morality and the char- 
acter of my people have experienced from the 
reéstablishment of the Christian religion, have led 
me to ask of your holiness a new proof of the in- 
terest which you take in my destiny and that of this 
great nation, in one of the most important events 
which the annals of the world can offer. Task you 
to give, in the most eminent degree, the character 
of religion to the ceremony of the oath and corona- 
tion of the first Emperor of the French. This 
ceremony will acquire additional lustre when per- 
formed by your holiness. It will draw upon us 
and our people the blessing of God, whose decrees 
control the fate of empires and of families. 

Your holiness knows the affectionate sentiments 
I have long entertained for you, and by those may 
judge of the pleasure this circumstance will afford 
me in enabling me to give you new proofs of them. 

Upon this we pray God that he will preserve 
you, most holy father, long years to govern our 
mother the holy church. 

(Signed,) NaPoLeon. 


Pius VII. responded to this appeal, and left 
Rome on the 2d of November, accompanied by 
six cardinals. He reached Fontainebleau on the 
25th of the same month. Napoleon, having no 
more occasion to supplicate, began to treat him 
unceremoniously, This man, who had revived 
all the splendors of ancient royalty—the majesties, 
the highnesses, the gentlemen, the grand marshals, 
the grand officers, the grand chamberlains, &c.— 
laid all these aside to meet the pope, on horseback, 
in a simple hunting dress. He met him in the 
forest, at the cross of St. Herem. There he 
alighted, entered the carriage, placed the holy 
father on his right, and conducted him to the 
palace, entering between two files of soldiers, 
amid the discharge of artillery and musketry. 

Then took place those formal visits of majesty 
to majesty, presentations and ostentatious dinners, 
lasting three days. 

At last, Pius VII. repaired to Paris, and con- 
secrated Napoleon and Josephine on the 2d of 
December. The haughty emperor knelt before 
the pontiff like Sicambre Clovis before St. Remi ; 
but he would not receive the crown at his hands. 
He seized it and placed it on his own head, thus 
showing that it was blessed, but not given him; 
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that he was consecrated by the pope, but crowned 
by himself. 

A balloon ascended from Paris at that moment 
and bore the great intelligence to Rome in forty 
hours. 

We have named Josephine; she was the soul 
of Fontainebleau. While her happiness lasted, 
she shared it with the whole world. But her hus- 
band soon grew cold towards her, and she foresaw 
the dissolution of their union. The first word 
which announced this fatal divorce was pronounced 
at Fontainebleau, in the emperor’s cabinet. How 
many tears flowed from this moment until the day 
of the separation ! 

At last Josephine departed, and the good genius 
of Napoleon departed with her. France was thence- 
forth suspicious of the man who had distrusted him- 
self; and Marie Louise, the new empress, brought to 
Fontainebleau, under her Austrian mantle, neither 
the heart of a woman nor the head of a queen. 
Napoleon, nevertheless, did all that he could to 
avert the evil star, and to please the wife destined 
to give him ason. Marie Louise found in the 
private garden the pines which are still seen there. 
The emperor had caused them to be planted to 
remind her of the aspect of German forests. 

He collected in the apartments of the empress 
the finest chef-d’euvres with which painting and 
sculpture had decorated the palaces—paintings of 
Italy, Flanders and Spain; the pictures of Le 
Brun, Poussin, Watteau, Boucher, Lancret, &c. 

These delicate attentions did not prevent Marie 
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Louise from forgetting Germany in France, then 
France in Germany, and at a later period, bestow- 
ing upon an Anstrian colone! the hand which had 
held the imperial sceptre ! 

On his return from Fontainebleau to Rome, Pius 
VII. said with pleasure: ‘‘I have been to seek 


religion, and I have found it. I traversed France 
through a kneeling people.’ 

He was far from foreseeing that the same 
palace of Fontainebleau, which he had triumphant- 
ly quitted, would, in 1813, become his prison. 

In this interval of nine years, Napoleon had 
brought Europe to his feet, distributed crowns to 
his family, and realized, in France, all the gran- 
deur of the age of Augustus, of Leo X., and of 
Louis XIV. 

One man only was to found who dared to lift 
his head in the presence of the proud emperor ; 
and this man was the one who had blessed his 
crown. 

“‘Tt was a fine spectacle,” says M. de Bignon, 
“that of an unarmed pontiff resisting the will of 
the conqueror of Germany and of Italy; defying 
and braving his vengeance. Beside the great and 
terrible figure of the second, the calm and proud 
figure of the first nobly maintained its position.” 

The rupture of Pius VII. with Napoleon has 
been variously explained. The ostensible motives 
were the pretensions of the latter to control the 
papal power even in the Roman states. 


‘* Your holiness is sovereign of Rome, but I am_ 


her emperor.” 
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The pontiff, who was expecting, on the contra- 
ry, the restitution of the legations detached from 
his states, replied that he recognized no power 
superior to his own; that the Emperor of Rome 
had no existence, and that the first duty of the 
vicar of God was to preserve union with all. 

Napoleon grew irritated and threatened. Pius 
VII. replied calmly : ‘‘ If you refuse to acknowledge 
me as sovereign, I refuse to acknowledge you as 
emperor. Come and take Rome; I shall make no 
resistance ; but your soldiers will not enter the 
castle of St. Angelo until they have battered down 
the doors with their cannon. They may even take 
away my life; my tomb will be honored, and | 
shall be justified in the eyes of God and in the 
memories of men.” 

The emperor persisted, and the pontiff excom- 
municated him. 

** He takes me for Louis Le Debonnaire,”’ cried 
Napoleon. ‘‘ I am Charlemange, and I will prove 
it to him.” 

In fact, he confiscated all the Roman States. 
Miollis occupied the castle of St. Angelo, Radet 
seized the pope and conducted him to Florence. 
From thence a colonel of gendarmerie took him 
to Savoy, and on the 20th of June, 1812, Pius 
VII. reéntered Fontainebleau as a captive. 

He was imprisoned in the apartments which 
extend on the right from the stairway of the 
Cheval-Blane. There, the cardinals of Italy and 
France came to condole with him. 

‘** Faith and prayer!’ replied the venerable old 
man, pointing towards heaven. 

He said mass in the ancient saloon of Mme. de 
Maintenon, where he had caused to be placed the 
altar of the chapel of St. Saturnin, formerly con- 
secrated by Thomas 4 Becket, another martyr to 
the faith. He was waited upon by the servants 
of the imperial household. He rarely entered the 
gardens, where he was narrowly watched by the 
police. His bed had neither canopy nor curtains. 
He passed half of his days at the foot of the eru- 
cifix, and lived like an anchorite, in the midst of 
the honors which disguised his chain. 

God took his cause in hand, and avenged him, 
by defeating Napoleon in his Russian campaign. 
Returned from this disastrous enterprise with the 
remnant of his army, the emperor sent compliments 
to his captive, the Ist of January, 1813. He har- 
assed him, day after day, with battalions of nego- 
tiators. Learning at last that he was disposed to 
submit, he, on the 19th, after a hunt at Grosbois, 
hastily arrived at Fontainebleau, entered alone the 
chamber of Pius VII., and gave him the military 
salute. The next day he returned to the charge, 
fascinated the old man, and wrested from him the 
famous concordat of Fontainebleau, by which he re- 
nounced his temporal power. 

This interview of the pope and the emperor is 
still a great historical mystery. Some have said 
that Napoleon only showed himself a skilful diplo- 
matist; others have asserted that he was brutal, 
even to striking the holy father and dragging him 
by his white hairs. This exaggeration has been 
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contradicted by Pius VII. himself, who has often 
declared that Napoleon did not commit such a 
sacrilege. 

If we may believe M. Alfred de Vigny, the fol- 
lowing is the true account of the circumstances, 
and of the manner in which they became known. 

A short time before the arrival of the emperor, 
on the second day, one of his pages was in the 
room preparing for the decisive conversation. This 
young officer forgot the hour, in contemplating a 
table loaded with petitions, which followed Napo- 
leon everywhere. 

**T had often seen him,”’ says he, ‘‘ submit these 
petitions to a singular ordeal. He neither examined 
them in order or by chance; but when their num- 
ber irritated him, he would pass his hand over the 
table, from left to right or from right to left, like 
a reaper, and disperse them until he had reduced 
the number to five or six, which he opened. This 
kind of disdainful sport had affected me singularly. 
All these papers of mourning and distress, repulsed 
and thrown on the floor, swept away by a gust of 
anger, these useless implorings of widows and or- 
phans, having no hope of succor but from the man- 
ner in which the flying papers were brushed by 
the consular chapeau ; all these mournful papers, 
moistened with the tears of families, crushed be- 
neath his feet, like the dead on the battle-field, rep- 
resented to me the present destiny of France as a| 
sinister lottery ; and great as was the indifferent or 
rude hand which drew the lots, | thought it was 
not just to deliver thus to the caprice of its move- 
ments so many obscure fortunes, which might have 
been one day perhaps as great as his own, if a) 
supporting arm had been extended to them. I felt 
my heart rebel against Napoleon, but, partially, 
like the heart of a slave as it was. As I contem- 
plated these neglected letters, cries of grief un- 
heeded rose from their disregarded folds; and 
taking them up to read them, and afterwards 





throwing them aside, I constituted myself a judge 
between these unfortunates and the master they 
had given themselves, and who was to-day about | 
to seat himself more firmly than ever upon their 
heads. 1 was holding in my hand one of these 
despised petitions, when the sound of drums beating 
aux champs made known the sudden arrival of the 
emperor. Now, you know that as we see the 
flash of the cannon before we hear the report, we 
saw him always at the same time that we received 
intelligence of his approach; so rapid were his 
motions, and so hurried was his life and his mode of 
action! When he entered on horseback the palace- 
yard, his guides followed him with difficulty ; and 
before the guard had had time to take their arms, 
he had dismounted from his horse and ascended 
the staircase. This time, I heard his footsteps 
at fhe same moment with the drum. I had scarce- 
ly time to throw myself in the alcove of a state 
bed, which was not used, surrounded by a balus- 
trade, and closed by curtains studded with trees. 
** Napoleon was much agitated. He walked back- 





wards and forwards with impatience. He began, 
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by way of killing time and composing himself, to 
beat a march with his fingers on the panes of a 
window. At last he started and listened, ran to 
open the door, and the holy father entered.” 

The emperor closed the door with the precipita- 
tion of a gaoler. The page trembled from head 
to foot, at seeing himself shut up alone with such 
personages. Meanwhile he remained ‘ silent and 
motionless,’’ listening and looking attentively. 

** Pius VII. was of tall and fine stature. His 
face was long, dark, and its expression was that 
of suffering, but coupled with a holy nobility and 
unbounded kindness. His black eyes were large 
and fine, his mouth was half open, with a benev- 
olent smile, to which his projecting chin gave an 
expression of lively shrewdness; a smile which 
had nothing of political slyness, but betokened only 
Christian benevolence. A white coif covered his 
long hair, which was parted in long silvery locks. 
He wore negligently over his shoulders a long cap- 
uchin of red velvet, and his gown fell over his 
feet. He entered slowly with the tranquil and 
cautious step of an aged female. He seated him- 
self, with downcast eyes, on one of those great 
Roman arm-chairs, gilt and covered with eagles, 
and waited to be addressed by the other Italian.”’ 

Napoleon continued to walk around the seat of 
Pius VII., then stopped directly before him, and, 
without preamble, entering upon the subject, re- 
capitulated all he had done, and all he intended to 
do, for religion. 

‘*T am not an esprit fort,”’ said he, ‘‘1 do not 
love reasoners and ideologists. In spite of my old 
republicans, in one word, I shall attend mass !"’ 

He paused, and looked at the pope, awaiting the 
effect of this ‘‘ coup d’encensoir.”” 

The holy father did not stir, nor raise his 
eyes, and seemed resigned to hear all without re- 
plying. 

The emperor recommenced his evolutions around 
the arm-chair. He soon resumed his discourse, 
affecting great carelessness, but watching the pon- 
tiff, now in profile, now in the mirrors about the 
room. 

“Do not, holy father,” said he, ‘assume the 
air of a martyr, offering his sufferings to Heaven. 
Such is not your situation. You are only a volun- 
tary prisoner. Say a single word, you are free ; 
the road to Rome is open, no one shall detain 
you.” 

Pius VII. sighed, raised his right hand, and 
looked at the golden cross which he wore suspended 
from his neck. 

‘* Tf the dignity of your character did not prevent 
me, I should say yon were a little ungrateful. You 
do not seem sufficiently to have remembered the 
good offices which France has rendered you. The 
conclave of Venice, which elected you pope, has 
to me a little the appearance of having been in- 
spired by my campaign in Italy, and by a word 
which I said about you. I have never had time 
to study theology myself; but I attach great faith 
to the power of the church. She has a prodigious 
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vitality. Holy father, you shall be satisfied with! that if you go on, I will treat yours as Charles 


me! We can, if you please, do great things in 
the future.’’ 

And with an air of the most gentle and naive 
confidence: ‘‘ For example, I do not see why you 
should be reluctant to reside in Paris always. I will 
even allow you the Tuileries, if you desire it. You 
will already find there your chamber of Monte 
Cavallo, which is prepared for you. I shall not 
live there much. Do you not see clearly, Padre, 
that this is the true capital of the world? As for 
me, I will do all you wish me to; I am the most 
obedient child in the world. Provided war and 
politics are left to me, you shall manage the church 
as you please. I will be only your soldier. This 
will be truly fine ; we will have councils like Con- 
stantine and Charlemagne ; I will open them and 
close them ; I will afterwards place in your hands 
the true keys of the world, and as our Lord has 
said: ‘Iam come with the sword,’ I will only ask 
your blessing upon each success of our arms.”’ 

The pope remained mute and motionless. Na- 
poleon smiling, bent forward and awaited a reply. 
The old man at last slowly raised himself and 
sighed, as if speaking to his invisible angel :— 
** Commediante !’’ (Comedian !) 

The emperor bounded like a wounded leopard, 
bit his lip till it bled, jingled his spurs, made the 
floor shake and the curtains tremble. The page 


recognized one of his fits of passion, and felt his 
hair rise. ‘ 1a comedian!’ exclaimed he suddenly. 


**Oh! I will give you comedies which shall make 
you all weep like women and children. Comedian! 
You are mistaken if you think this insolent cool- 
ness will affect me! My theatre is the world; 
the part which I play in it is that of manager and 
author: for actors, I have you all, pope, kings, 
people! and the thread by which I move you, is 
fear! Comedian! Ah! it will take a man of 
another stamp than yourself to dare to applaud or 
to hiss me. Signor Chiaramonti! do you know 
that you would be oply a poor curate if I willed it, 
you and your tiara? France would laugh in your 
face, if I should not preserve my serious air in 
saluting you. ; 

“Only four years since, no one dared speak the 
name of Christ aloud. Who then would have 
spoken of the pope, if you please? Comedian! 
Ah! gentlemen, you take too much liberty with 
us! You are in a bad humor, because I have not 
been fool enough to sign, like Louis XIV., the 
renunciation of Gallic liberty! But I am not to 
be decoyed thus. 

** It is 1 who hold you in my fingers ; it is 1 who 
move you from South to North, like puppets ; it is 
I who pretend to rely upon you in some things, 
because you represent an old idea which I wish to 
resuscitate ; and you have not wit enough to per- 
ceive this and to act as if you did not perceive it. 
I must speak plainly! You must look closely at 
things before you can comprehend them. And 
you really think we need you, and lift up your 
head, and clothe yourself in your woman’s robes? 
But learn that they do not impose upon me, and 





VII. did that of the Grand Vizier, I will rend it to 
pieces with a blow from my spurs!” 

The concealed spectator of this storm was half 
dead with terror. He advanced his head to see if 
the pontiff still breathed. 

Pius VII. was as calm as before; the same 
smile of resignation dwelt on his lips. He raised 
his eyes a second time and said as before, with a 
sigh: ‘* Tragedienne!’’ (Tragedian ') 

This was too much. Napoleon, who was stand- 
ing at the extremity of the chamber, darted like an 
arrow, rushed upon the pontiff as if he would have 
killed him, but stopped at the table, took from it a 
vase of Sevres, on which was a painting of St. 
Angelo, and crushed it to fragments beneath his 
heel. 

This is undoubtedly the moment in which it has 
been said he struck the holy father. It will be 
seen that he came very nearit. But the page and 
M. de Vigny, declare that his anger was limited to 
this. 

He threw himself violently in a chair, beneath 
the benignant portrait of the painter Boucher, who 
would have trembled at such a neighborhood, and 
who little suspected the dramas which were to be 
acted in the places he had adorned with so many 
chubby and rosy loves. 

There, Napoleon reflected in a gloomy silence, 
became sombre and pensive, and ‘‘ this Proteus, 
subdued by two words of truth,’’ appeared at last 
under his true form. 

**Tt is true,’ said he to himself, “‘ this is a 
wretched life! It is true, tragedian or comedian ! 
all is acting, all is costume for me, has been and 
will be forever. What weariness! What little- 
ness! To practise postures! always to practise 
postures! The face to this party, the profile to 
that, according to their ideas. To appear to them 
to be what they choose to have you, and to divine 
justly their imbecile dreams. ‘To place them all 
between hope and fear; to dazzle them by dates 
and bulletins, by prestiges of distance and prestiges 
of name; to be the master of all, and not know 
what to do with them. Faith, this is all! And 
after this all, to suffer from ennui as I do ; it is too 
much. For, in fact,’’ pursued he, crossing his legs 
and throwing himself back in the chair, ‘I am 
enormously wearied. As soon as I sit down | am 
ready to burst with ennui. Icould not hunt three 
days at Fontainebleau without being tired to death. 
I must go where I must go; if I know where, may 
Ibe hanged. I speak to you frankly. I have plans 
for the lives of forty emperors ; I make one every 
morning and one every night; I have an indefati- 
gable imagination, but before I had time to carry 
two of them into execution, I should be worn out 
body and soul; for our poor lamp does not burn 
long. And, candidly, if all my plans should be 
executed, I would not swear that the world would 
find itself much happier, but it would be more 
beautiful, and a majestic unity would reign over it. 
I am not a philosopher myself, and I know no one 
but our secretary of Florence that has common 
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sense. I understand nothing of certain theories. 
Life is too short for rest. As soon as I have 
planned, I execute. Enough explanations of my 
acts will be found after me to exalt me if I suc- 
ceed, and humble me if I fall. Paradoxes are 
here already ; they abound in France. I keep 
them quiet while I live, but after me they will 
appear. No matter—my business is to succeed. I 
make my Iliad in action, every day. What would 
you have'—one must live; we must find our 
place and dig our hole. I have made mine like a 
bullet. So much the worse for those who were 
before me! Every one eats according to his ap- 
petite. For myself, 1 was very hungry! When 
I have worn for an hour my imperial costume, I 
have had enough of it. I resume my uniform, 
and mount my horse. Always on horseback! all 
my life on horseback! There are in the world but 
two classes of men, those who possess, and those 
who are reaching forward. The first may lie 
down, the second are moving. As I understood 
that early, I have gone far; that is all. There 
are workmen on buildings, in colors, in forms, and 
in phrases ; I am an architect of battles. This is 
my profession. I have already manufactured fifty, 
which are called victories. I must be paid for my 
work ; and the pay of the empire is not too dear. 
Besides, I shall continue to labor. You will see 
many others. You will see all dynasties date from 
mine, parvenu as I am—like yourself, holy father, 
elected, and taken from the crowd. On this point, 
we can shake hands.”’ 

And he hastily presented his hand to Pius VIL., 
who, touched by this frank confession, and seeing 
him at last throw off the double mask which he 
had wrested from him by two words, extended in 
turn his trembling hand, and, letting fall a tear on 
his thin cheek, yielded his temporal power. 

“‘ This tear,” says the eye-witness of the scene, 
“appeared to me to be the last adieu of Chris- 
tianity, as it abandoned the earth to selfishness and 
chance.” 

Happily for the earth, this triumph of material 
force over moral force did not last long. For, 
while religion resumed its empire at Rome and in 
the world, (urbi et orbt,) see what took place the 
following year in this same palace of Fontainebleau, 
a few days after Napoleon, conquered in his turn, 
had restored to Pius VII. what he had taken from 
him, at the moment of seeing himself deprived of 
all he had gained. 

On the 23d of January, 1814, the holy father 
left Fontainebleau, blessing the crowd assembled 
in the court of Le Cheval Blane; and on the 13th 
of March following, Napoleon learned in the same 
court the entrance into Paris of the kings whom he 
had driven from their capitals. 

This downfall of the terrible emperor was greater 
than his elevations. His defence of the French 
territory against foreign invasion surpassed the glo- 
ry of his finest conquests ; and he never appeared 
so sublime as on the night in which he reéntered 
Fontainebleau exhausted, repeating, as the restorer 
of this palace, ‘‘All is lost except honor.” 
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The next day the dethronement of Napoleon 
was decided upon at Paris. At this intelligence, 
he mounted his horse and summoned the remnant 
of his soldiers. All at first swore to die by his 
side ; but his generals, one after another, abandoned 
him. Those who remained with him pronounced 
the word which signalizes the ruin of all kings— 
Sire, it is too late. One voice added another word, 
that of abdication. Napoleon started, turned pale, 
and asked : 

«Ts this the desire of France?” ‘ Yes." 

‘*]s it the desire of the army?” ‘* Yes.” 

** Well, I will abdicate, but in favor of my son. 
And yet,’’ resumed he, throwing himself on a 
couch, ‘I am sure we might still beat the Prus- 
sians and the Russians.”’ 

Marshal Ney hastened to bear to the kings the 
proposition of the emperor. He supported it with 
energetic eloquence. It moved the inexorable 
Alexander. Useless devotion! The body of the 
army of the. Due de Ragusa had already passed 
over to the enemy, and Ney returned to announce 
to Napoleon that his son would be nothing, that he 
himself would be king only over the Isle of Elba. 
It was the ultimatum of the allies. 

Then a final council was held in the famous 
cabinet of Fontainebleau, which, since that day, has 
been called the cabinet of abdication. The emperor 
opened the deliberation, according to his custom, 
speaking with energy, and taking Jong strides. 

‘* They believe me conquered, because my lieu- 
tenants have forsaken me! They think me there- 
fore without resources! Can I not assemble again 
the soldiers of Eugene, of Soult, of Sacket, of 
Augereau, throw myself upon the Loire, find there 
again the sword of Austerlitz, or sell dearly my 
crown and my life?” 

*“*War! always war!’’ replied the exhausted 
marshals. ‘* But you have no longer an army, 
sire; and you, who at each victory took away or 
gave a crown, would end by playing the obscure 
réle of achief of partisans! France desires peace ; 
do not forget this!” 

** Well, let us quit France and return to Italy. 
Arcole and Marengo are still remembered there! 
Who will follow me thither? Are you all silent? 
Come, you want repose! Repose then! Alas! 
you know not what perils and griefs await you on 
your beds of down. This peace which you desire 
will be more cruelly destructive than war.” 

And upon this prediction, which has been so 
completely fulfilled, Napoleon seated himself at the 
fatal table, and traced with a firm hand the follow- 
ing lines :-— 

The allied powers having proclaimed that the 
Emperor Napoleon is the sole obstacle to the re- 
establishment of peace in Europe, the emperor, 
faithful to his oath, declares that he renounces, for 
himself and his successors, the throne of France 
and of Italy, and that there is no personal sacrifice, 
even that of life, which he is not ready to make for 
the interests of France. | 


Then he gave Ney, Caulaincourt, and Tarente 





full power to negotiate with the kings. 
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A short time after, the treaty of the llth of 
April was brought him. He refused to sign it. 
Suddenly, says M. Fain, in the night of the 12th 
and 13th, the silence of the long corridors of the 
palace was disturbed by frequent passing to and fro. 
The waiters ascended and descended ; the wax-can- 
dles of the inner apartment were lighted ; the ser- 
vants were aroused. Dr. Ivan was summoned ; the 
grand marshal, Bertrand, was awaked; the Duke 
of Vicenza called ; some one ran for the Duc de Bas- 
sano, who resided at the Chancellerie ; all arrived, 
and were successively introduced iuto the sleeping- 
chamber. In vain did curiosity lend an attentive 
ear; it could distinguish nothing but groans and 
sighs which escaped from the ante-chamber, and 
were prolonged through the neighboring galleries. 
Suddenly, Dr. Ivan came out ; he hastily descend- 
ed into the court, found there a horse fastened to 
the railing, mounted him and rode off upon a gal- 
lop. The most profound obscurity has covered 
with its veil the mystery of this night. The fol- 
lowing is the account given of it: 

At the period of the retreat from Moscow, Na- 
poleon had procured, in case of accident, the means 
of preventing his falling alive into the hands of the 
enemy. He had caused his physician, Dr. Ivan, 
to prepare a package of opium, which he had worn 
at his neck while the danger lasted. Since then 
he had preserved this packet with great care in a 
secret drawer. This night, the moment seemed 
to have arrived to employ this last resort. The 
valet-de-chambre, who slept behind his half-open 
door, had heard him rise, had seen him dissolve 
something in a glass of water, drink, and return to 
bed. Very soon severe pain drew from Napoleon 
an avowal that his end was approaching. It was 
then that he caused his most intimate friends to be 
summoned. Ivan also was called; bat, on learn- 
ing what had passed, and hearing Napoleon com- 
plain that the action of the poison was not suffi- 
ciently prompt, he became confused and precipitately 
quitted Fontainebleau. It is added that a long 
sleep followed, that after abundant perspiration the 
pains ceased, and that the frightful symptoms at 
last disappeared, whether because the dose was in- 
sufficient, or time had weakened the force of the 
poison. It is said, also, that Napoleon exclaimed, 
on ewaking, surprised at finding himself living, ‘‘ It 
was not the will of God!’’ and that he hence- 
forth resigned himself to his new destiny. How- 
ever this may be, on the morning of the 13th he 
rose and dressed as usual. His refusal to ratify 
the treaty had ceased ; he signed it.* 
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*The son of Dr. Ivan assures us that his father never 
believed in the poisoning of Napoleon. We copy what 
he has said. 


THE FOURTEENTH OF MARCH, 1814.—A LITTLE RECTI- 
FICATION OF A GREAT ERROR. 


All authors who have undertaken to write the histo 
of Napoleon, have been grossly mistaken on a fact o 
some importance, since from it some deductions may be 
drawn respecting the true character of one of the greatest 
men whom Europe has ever known. 

All, in recounting the events which took place at Fon- 
tainebleau during the night of the 14th of March, 1814, 
have invented a romance which has had an extensive cir- 
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The act being consummated, the emperor, who 
was henceforth King of Elba only, descended into 
his library, chose from it books and maps ; desig- 
nated to follow him into exile, Dronot, Bertrand 


culation, because no one except Baron Ivan my father, 
and myself could refute it. My father has related to me, 
a thousand times over, the minutest details of this scene ; 
but, during his life-time he had no other confidants than 
— and the reader will easily understand the reason 
when he shall have read this narrative. Now that my 
father is no longer living, I regard it as a duty to reveal 
the truth of facts so recklessly misrepresented by men 
who pretend to have seen everything, to know everything, 
and who, from a desire of attaching importance to them- 
selves, often compromise historians. 

On the point of departure for the too memorable Rus- 
sian campaign, Napoleon had a kind of presentiment of 
the misfortunes which were to happen to him, and was 
seized with the fear of falling himself into the hands of 
his enemies. In consequence, he summoned to his cabi- 
net his favorite surgeon, Dr. Ivan, and after having im- 
parted to him his fears, he asked him whether he could 
not prepare a poison active enough to kill promptly and 
without much pain. He added that he would constantly 
carry it with him in a box, to make use of it should for- 
tune reduce him to this extremity. My father wished to 
make some observations, but the emperor commanded him 
to execute his orders in a tone so imperative that he was 
compelled to obey. 

Baron Ivan sent for M. Royer, principal apothecary to 
the emperor’s household, and made him prepare immedi- 
ately, in his presence, a powder composed of belladonna 
and white hellebore. The nature of the poison was not 
very active, as may be seen, in consequence of the ideas 
which my father had when he dared to make observa- 
tions to the emperor. 

This eee was placed in a box, and sent to his 
majesty. ring the disastrous campaign, Napoleon 
lost this box, and on bis return to Paris, gave new orders 
to his physician to prepare a similar dose of poison. 
This time the crown jeweller made a little casket, in 
which M. Royer put the composition, which the emperor 
always carried in his waistcoat pocket, and which was 
also soon lost. 

On the evening of the 14th of March, afier the abdica- 
tion, the emperor summoned the officers of his house- 
hold, and desiring to recompense al] those who had re- 
mained faithful to him, he distributed to each a part of 
the two millions in gold which he had deposited in the 
treasury. Then, all retired in tears, and the emperor re- 
tained with him only the man whom he then called his 
friend, Dr. Ivan. 

He hastily asked him if he would follow him to the 
isle of Elba. My father, whom family affairs, of the 
highest importance to him, detained in Paris, hesitated, 
and asked a os of two or three months. The emperor 
misinterpreted this embarrassment, and said to him 
kindly : ‘* My dear Ivan, you are fatigued with war ; re- 
main at home. You have never thought of your fortune 
nor of that of your family ; I give each of your childrea 
a hundred thousand franes. As for you, my friend, take 
this cross of commander in the legion of honor, as a re- 
ward for your devotion, and besides, I have brought for 

you the sum of forty thousand francs besides the two mil- 
ions I have just distributed.” 

“e ! father, overwhelmed with so many benefits, could 
not find words to reply ; the emperor extended his hand 
to him, which he pressed with emotion, and the baron, 
without a word having been said about poison, retired, 
leaving on the mantel-piece the cross of commander, and 
the order on the treasury, which the emperor had just 
given him. The result was, that my father ee all 
his life-time an officer in the legion of honor. 

As I have said, this took place on the evening of the 
14th, and, after the departare of the emperor, my father 
remained alone. 

About two o'clock in the morning, Roustan, who was 
lying across the door, groaning. Notwithstanding 
the express prohibition of his majesty, he entered the 
chamber, and saw the emperor seated on his bed, still 
holding in his hand a glass, the contents of whieh he had 

ust drank. Napoleon was pale and did not speak. 

ustan, unable to comprehend what could have happened, 
alarmed at the appearance of stupor in his master, a | 
ran to awaken the Duke of Vicenza, General Gourgaud, 
and Baron Ivan. They all three entered together the 
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and Cambronne, with six hundred old soldiers, who 
would have accompanied him to the end of the 
world. Then he repaired to the court of the pal- 
ace, where the grenadiers of the imperial guard, 
and his other companions in arms were tearfully 
awaiting him; he uttered those heroic adieux 
which have been the subject of so many pictures ; 
he recommended fidelity to the new king of France, 
and promised to employ the remainder of his life, 
in recording his and their exploits. At last, una- 
ble to embrace all, he embraced their eagle and 
their flag,* and pressed to his heart their chief, 
General Petit, whom this last embrace has im- 
mortalized. 

The general remembered the last words of the 
emperor, and has communicated them to the 
world : 


Officers, sub-officers and soldiers of the old guard, 
I bid you adieu. 

During twenty years I have been satisfied with 
you. I have always found you in the path to 
glory. 

With you and the brave men who have remained 
faithful to me, I could have carried on the war 
three years; but France would have been un- 
happy, which has compelled me to the course I am 
pursuing. 

Be faithful to the new sovereign whom France 
has chosen. 

Do not pity my fate. I shall be happy in know- 


apartment of the emperor, who still remained in the same 
attitude, his eye fixed and stern. Aroused by the sound, 
his majesty turned towards these gentlemen, and address- 
ing himself to his physician, ‘ Well, Ivan,” said he, 
“the poison you gave me has produced no effect.” 

There was something pe ve in these words, which 
I leave my readers to reflect upon. 

My father, not thinking that he alluded to the poison 
which he had given him previous to the campaign of 
Moscow, attempted to deny having given him any the 
evening before ; but the emperor imposed silence. The 
doctor, after having felt the emperor's pulse, recognized 
the approach of one of those nervous attacks to which 
his majesty was subject, and after having prescribed, 
withdrew to near the mantel-piece. 

On hearing the emperor speak coolly to the Duke of 
Vicenza and General Gourgaud of his poisoning, it came 
into my father’s mind that, notwithstanding the absolute 
want of any symptoms of poison, it was possible that his 
majesty might eve procured from another physician 
some mineral poison or other, the effects of which might 
not be felt for several hours. This idea so alarmed my 
father, that imagining himself already accused of poison- 
ing his sovereign, he lost entirely his presence of mind, 
descended the grand stair-way, and, pursued by this fatal 
idea, seized a horse ready saddled in the stables, and 
aeeres towards Paris. white handkerchief fastened 
round his arm, allowed him to pass through the lines of 
the allies. The emperor never forgave him this momen- 
tary weakness. 

Everrbody knows the end of this terrible night, and 
what the emperor said on that occasion. As for my 
father, whose wild air, and clothes covered with dust, 
alarmed much my sister and myself, his reason soon re- 
turned. Then, he would have hastened back to Fon. 
tainebleau, but alas! it was too late. During all the 
remainder of his life he could never forgive himself for 
having abandoned the great man who had always been 
to him a friend and a father, and up to his last moments, 
regretted that he could not have died with him in exile. 

But he never believed in the poisoning. 

Baron Ivan. 


*The flag of Fontainebleau, preserved by General 
Petit, lies on the tomb of Napoleon at the Invalides, be- 
side the sword of Austerlitz. 
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ing that you are so. I shall record what we have 
done. 


Then arose cries of grief, tears and sobs, trans- 
ports of enthusiasm, heart-rending words, despair 
which might have softened a rock. Napoleon tore 
himself away from the soldiers who covered with 
tears and kisses his hands, his clothes, and even 
his boots. 

The following year, on the 20th of March, 
1815, these same soldiers, at the same place, sa- 
luted him emperor, on his return from the island 
of Elba, and bore him in triumph on their arms, 
from Fontainebleau to the Tuileries. It is well 
known how brief was their joy, and that the eter- 
nal exile to St. Helena was the denouement. 

Such is the last chapter in the history of Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Louis XVIII. only completed the gallery of 
Diana, and engraved on the table of the abdica- 
tion the date of his accession to the throne. 
Charles X. went there only to hunt in the forest. 
Louis Philippe married his eldest son there, and 
restored this palace to art, as he restored that 
of Versailles to glory. Whatever may be the 
judgment of posterity on his reign, his name will 
live in the restorations of Fontainebleau, beside the 
names of Francis I., Henry II., and Louis XIV. 
Art has its unalterable sentiments, as politics its 
irrevocable sentences. 

M. Fontaine, Dubreuil, Abel Pujol, Alland, 
Picot, Munich, have restored their brilliancy to the 
works of Primaticcio, Rosso, Nicolo de |’ Abbate, 
Ambroise Dubois, &e.; to the gallery of Henry 
II., to the Porte Dorée, to the king’s staircase, to 
the old chimney-piece of Henry IV., to the apart- 
ments of Mme. de Maintenon, to the chapel of St. 
Saturnin, the windows of which were painted by 
the Princess Marie d’Orleans with the same hand 
which sculptured the Jeanne d’Are of Versailles ; 
to the rez-de-chaussée of the ancient Conciergerie, 
to the apartments of the Court of Princes, and to 
the right wing of the Court of Fountains. 


Part II. The Palace. 
CHAPTER V. 


General aspect—The court Du Cheval Blanc—The 
staircase Dua Fer & Cheval—The pavilions—The 
chapel of the Holy Trinity—The gallery of Francis 
L— ‘The petit apartments_The shade of Napoleon— 
His table and his bed—The gallery of Diana—The 

vilion of St. Louis—The theatre—The gallery of 
enry [1.—The chapel St. Saturnin—The gallery of 

Louis Philippe—The window of the murder, &c. 

Let us now approach the chateau or rather the 
chateaux of Fontainebleau, and we shall find in 
saloon after saloon, still living, surrounded by the 
chef-d’ceuvres of art, all the historical reminis- 
cences we have just evoked. 

The general aspect of the building justifies, at 
the first glance, the expression of an Englishman : 
Fontainebleau is an assemblage of chateaux. We 
might even call it a medley of chateaux. No- 
where, in fact, exists such a confusion of edifices 
connected together of opposite or mixed styles, 





Greek, Roman, Gothic, Arabic, the Restoration, 
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Louis XIV., Louis XV., bricks, stones, wood, 
marble, iron, and gold. If you approach it by 
the Place de Ferrara, you see one chateau; by 
the avenue of Maintenon, another; by the cour 
des Fontaines, a third ; by the English garden, a 
fourth ; by the oval court, a fifth; by the king’s 
garden, a sixth ; down to the offices, each might 
be a separate chateau. And not one of these re- 
sembles its neighbor. The eyes are dazzled, the 
limbs fatigued, the imagination bewildered. 

Let us attempt to proceed regularly through 
this disorder, and commence by the court Du 
Cheval Blanc. 

The court Du Cheval Blane is the true court 
of honor of the palace. Created by Francis I., 
it borrowed its name, under Charles [X., from the 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, cast in 
plaster by order of Catherine de Medicis, after 
the work of Primaticcio which adorns the gate 
of the capitol at Rome. This statue was broken 
in 1626, but the court has retained its name up to 
this day. It was formerly divided into four com- 
partments, for the sports of the ring, fétes, and 
passages of arms. 

Napoleon united these, and closed it by a grat- 
ing which separates it from the square of the city. 

The celebrated gallery of Ulysses, decorated by 
Primaticcio and Nicolo dell’ Abbate, rises on the 
right. It became the new wing, or the wing of 
Louis XV., under the reign of that prince, and 
Napoleon lodged there at first the military schools, 
afterwards transferred to St. Cyr. 


In the remains of this wing, beside the grating, 
beneath a brick pavilion, we notice the vestiges 
of the frescoes of that grotto of pines of which 
we have already spoken. 

On the left of the court Du Cheval Blanc, 
under this old inscription—*' Bvreav bE LA POSTE 
pv Roy, 1551’'—extends the wing of the minis- 


ters. In 1682, Louvois, Seignelay, and Chateau- 
neuf controlled Europe there in the name of Louis 
XIV. Behind this gilt grating, constructed by 
Louis Philippe, you perceive the tennis-court 
where Biron played his last game with Henry 
IV. It joined the gallery des Chevreuils, which 
no longer exists. 

The fagade of the palace displays five pavilions : 
the pavilion des Aumoniers or de L’Horloge ;_ the 
pavilion des Armes, in which Francis I. had 
amassed a valuable arsenal; the pavilion des 
Peintures, ornamented by Charles IX. with the 
chefs-d’ceuvre of the Italian school; the fourth 
pavilion, the name of which is forgotten, and the 
pavilion des Poétes, named Pavilion des Reines 
during the residence of Catherine de Medicis and 
Anne of Austria, and pavilion of Louis XIV. when 
this king had given it the splendor it still retains, 

It was in the court du Cheval Blanc that those 
grand tourneys of the sixteenth century were held, 
and that Napoleon bade adieu to the Imperial 
Guard. 

Let us enter the chateau by the staircase Du 
Fer & Cheval, executed under Louis XIII. by the 
architect Lemercier. In the middle of the new 
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wing, are the old apartments of the Princess 
Borghese and Madame Mére under the empire ; 
in the pavilion des Reines, or of Louis XIV., have 
resided Charles V., in 1539, Charles 1V., in 1808, 
Pius VII., in 1812, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Orleans, after their marriage. From the bal- 
cony of the saloon de |’Angle, Pius VII. blessed 
the people assembled in the avenue de Maintenon. 
He said mass in the chamber of Anne of Austria, 
where the cipher of this queen is stil] to be seen. 
Here was held the grand assembly of the Notables, 
under Francis II., and the theological debate of 
Duperron and Mornay, in presence of Henry IV. 
The pond which bears the name of this prince, 
and the garden of Pines, may be seen from the 
windows. The gallery which runs along the 
apartments has been constructed by Louis Philippe 
with the frescoes of Ambroise Dubois, remains of 
the ancient gallery of Diana. 

The vestibule of the Fer 4 Cheval is an en- 
trance worthy of a palace. Six beautiful doors, 
in carved wood, open on the gallery des Fresques, 
on the pavilion of Louis XIV., on the gallery of 
Francis I., on the stairease of the Chapel St. Sa- 
turnin, on the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, on the 
staircase of the Fer 4 Cheval. We perceive, on 
the ceiling, the ciphers of the kings who have 
done most in embellishing Fontainebleau. 

The chapel of the Holy Trinity was built in 
1529, by Francis I., on the ruins of the church 
of the same name, which had been founded by St. 
Louis, and of which a Gothic arch at the extremity 
of the nave still remains. 

In 1608, this chapel was far from presenting 
the magnificence of to-day. Don Pedro, the 
Spanish ambassador, pointed it out to Henry IV. 

** Sire,”’ said he, ‘* the king is better lodged at 
Fontainebleau than the good God.”’ 

** Ventre-saint-gris, it is true,’’ replied Henry 
IV. ‘I will attend to this, and the good God 
shall be better lodged than the king.” 

In fact, he completely restored the chapel. 

The paintings, which are by Freminet, are not 
to be compared, notwithstanding their merit, with 
the four angels in bronze, by Germain-Pilon, which 
decorate the altar. 

Before the marriage of the Duke d’Orleans, 
those of Marie Louise with the King of Spain, 
of Marie Leczinska with Louis XV., of Jerome 
Bonaparte with Catherine of Wirtemberg, had 
been blessed in the Chapel of the Holy Trinity. 

The gallery, so justly celebrated, of Francis I. 
was constructed by this monarch to connect the 
court Du Cheval Blanc with the pavilion of St. 
Louis. Louis XV. and Louis XVI. doubled it at 
a later period by the series of small apartments. 
The exterior terraces, adorned with busts of the 
Roman emperors, is by Henry IV. and Napoleon. 
Commanding the court de la Fontaine, where the 
statue of Ulysses is placed, it has a delicious view 
of the garden of Pines, the ancient carrousel, (the 
stables,) the great pond and its pavilions, the old 
wall of Henry IV., and the mountains crowned 
with green trees. 
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We may still admire, in the gallery of Francis 
1., notwithstanding the depredations of time, the 
gilded compartments, the salamanders, the es- 
cutcheons and ciphers of the ceiling, the paintings 
of Rosso and of Primaticcio, in honor of the restorer 
of letters and the arts which make his exploits 
resemble those of the heroes of mythology. On 
the left is the Salle du Spectacle, the grand stair- 
way to which Napoleon covered with tents. 

The petit apartments of Louis XV. and of 
Louis XVI. are full of the giant shadow of the 
emperor; it was there that he labored in the days 
of his glory ; it was there that he fell in his great- 
ness. Here is the cabinet and the round table 
where he wrote his abdication, which we have 
quoted above, and of which the fac-simile is 
framed under glass. This simple mahogany stand, 
historical monument as it was, bears at present, on 
a plate of copper, this inscription, much less his- 
torical, engraven by order of Louis XVIII. : 


On the 5th of April, 1814, Napoleon Bonaparte 
signed his abdication on this table, 1x THE Kine’s 
Capinet! the second from the sleeping-chamber at 
Fontainebleau. 


We may easily recognize in this the prince who 
always spoke of the Emperor Napoleon as Mon- 
sieur de Buonaparte. 

Do not forget to notice the bed of the great 
man, in which no one has dared to sleep since 
1815. A stairease conducts to the library which 
is below. 
sometimes the night, on an iron bedstead. 

Here is the saloon De Famille, the king’s cab- 
inet under Henry IV., the saloon of the council 
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Poitiers and Marie de Medicis. Gabrielle d’Es- 
trées was to have taken the place of the latter ; 
but the death of the favorite restored to the queen 
her rights. 

It was near this first window, that Louis XIV., 
when a child, measured himself after every absence. 
It is an undisputed fact that the courtiers always 
thought him grown. He did not cease to meas- 
ure himself when he became a great king. 

Let us cross the ante-chambers of the queen and 
the Salle des Tapisseries, where are displayed the 
wonders of the Gobelins, to reach the salon of 
Francis I., whose chimney-piece is one of the 
richest jewels in the vast casket of Fontainebleau. 

Here is the saloon of Louis XIII., or the Oval 
Saloon, where the son of Henry IV. was born, 
and of which this prince made his grand cabinet, 
through paternal Jove. The paintings in it are 
remarkable, although Louis XV. mutilated them 
to raise the doors. The S intersected with an 
arrow, which are mingled in the ornaments of 


| Paul Brill, are an affectionate pun of the king Vert 


galant. He displayed everywhere this allusion to 
his tenderness for Gabrielle d’Estrées, (des traits.) 
You see that punning has made great progress 
since this epoch. These fourteen pictures are 
scenes from the Greek romance of Theagene and 
Chariclée, which Racine learned by heart at col- 
lege. 

The pavilion of St. Louis is the most venerable 


'part of the palace, both by its age and its asso- 
Napoleon there passed long hours, and | ciations. 


We find there the chamber where the 
pious monarch, believing himself dying, addressed 
to his son exhortations so little followed by his 
successors. The staircase of the tower conducts 


during the empire. Marechal de Biron was going ‘to the cabinet where he preserved his treasures. 


out this door when he was arrested. 


His equestrian statue, in white marble, and this 


This Apollo on his chariot, these Cupids, these | blue and gold ceiling are tributes paid to his mem- 


allegories of the Seasons, of Peace, of Glory, &c., 
are the paintings of Boucher. 

Here is the Salle du Trone, formerly the grand 
chamber of the king, ornamented by Charles IX., 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., with this rich ceil- 
ing, these crowns and eagles of gold, these ele- 
gant medallions, this excellent portrait of Philippe 
de Champagne, &c. 

The cabinet of the Queen, formerly cabinet of 
the Emperors, because of the twelve Cesars on 
horseback which were placed there by Charles 
IX. The ceiling is by Barthelemy. The friezes 
of the door are by Beauvais. A charming and 
sad phantom hovers around this cabinet, that of 
Marie Antoinette, whose cipher is inlaid in the 
mahogany parquet. Here are the sash-fastenings 
made by the hand of Louis XVI. 

The chamber of the queen, which has been oc- 
cupied by all the Maries who have reigned in 
France, Marie de Medicis, Marie Therese, Marie 
Antoinette, Marie Louise, Marie Amelie. 

The salon de Musique and Le Petit salon, dec- 
orated by Barthelemy and Ambroise Dubois. 

Then, the beautiful gallery of Diana, chef- 
d’euvre of the last painter, enlarged by M. Abel 
de Pujol and Blondel. All the nymphs who ap- 
pear in these compartments represent Diana de 





ory by Louis Philippe. 

Here is the ancient saloon du Buffet du Roi. 
used by Henry IV. as a dining-room. 

The Salle des Gardes, now adorned with the 
beautiful chimney-piece of Henry II., with its 
Corinthian columns and its statues of Carrara 
marble. 

The Salle du Spectacle, built by Lovis XV. 
for Madame de Pompadour, who deigned to ap- 
pear on its stage. There were given the first 
representations of the Devin du Village, Adelaide 
Duguesclin, La Rosiere de Salency, Du Seducteur. 

The chamber of Alexander, where Mm. de 
Etampes reigned at Fontainebleau, under the 
name of Francis I., in the midst of the chefs- 
d’ceuvre of Primaticcio and of Rosso, so modestly 
veiled since by Marie Leczinska. 

The apartments of Mm. de Maintenon, which 
witnessed, in 1700, Louis XIV.'s acceptance of the 
throne of Spain for his grandson. This apartment, 
carefully restored, seems to be still awaiting the 
old favorite, all hung with crapes and laces. 

The gallery of Henry II., the ancient theatre 
of the balls, the galas and the fétes! Here every- 
thing breathed of joy and gallantry. Primaticcio 
and his pupil, Nicolo dell’ Abbate, have represent- 
ed them under all forms, in twenty different pic- 
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tures. The light which enters through ten win- 
dows, five on the garden and five on the oval 
court, falls on these pictures and the ornaments 
which surround them. Cartouches contain the 
ciphers of Henry II. and the beautiful Valentenois. 
The aspect of this gallery is truly fairy-like. We 
imagine there all the dazzling splendors of this 
court of the sixteenth century, with its dresses of 
silk and velvet, embroidered with gold and silver, 
its battalions of refined and pretty women, its 
rivers of pearls, diamonds, rubies and emeralds. 

We must visit the library, which has taken the 
place of the high chapel, built by Serlio, on the 
chapel St. Saturnin. Napoleon renewing, in 1807, 
the foundation of Charles V., caused to be trans- 
ported here, by M. Barbier, the twenty thousand 
volumes from the depét of the Conseil d’Etat. 
This literary treasure has augmented since 1830, 
under the direction of Casimir Delavigre. 

The chapel St. Saturnin, built by Louis VII., in 
1169, consecrated by Thomas a Becket, rebuilt by 
Francis I., in 1544, dedicated in 1836, and orna- 
mented with stained glass by the hand of Marie 
d’Orleans. We see there the altar that Pius VII. 
caused to be transported into the chamber of Anne 
of Austria, that he might say mass there during his 
captivity. 

Finally, the gallery of Lovis Philippe, established 
by this prince in the ancient Conciergerie, under the 
gallery of Henry II., which it equals in dimensions 
without eclipsing in brilliancy. The sculptured 
doors are the ornaments most worthy of attention. 
Christina of Sweden inhabited the apartments which 
Henry IV. had established in the ancient Con- 
ciergerie. 

We have traversed this wonderful labyrinth of 
Fontainebleau. We leave it through La Porte 
Dorée, decorated by the hand of Primatiecio, which 
witnessed, in 1536, the entrance of the Emperor 
Charles V.;—through the Gothie vestibule of St. 
Louis, whose statue is seen among those of the 
restorers of the palace ;—through the Oval Court, 
where, from the Porte Dauphine, the royal hunters 
were present at the feeding of the hounds, and from 
which the eye embraces the seventeen pavilions 
of the offices and the Place de L’Hotel d’Albret, 
where Richelieu resided ;—through the Court of 
Princes, which borders on the Galerie des Cerfs, 
where Monaldeschi was assassinated, a gallery de- 
stroyed under Louis XV., but the fourth window 
of which, the spot of the royal murder, is still to 
be seen, with the following inscription, which has 
been substituted for the cross and the stone where- 
on was engraved the word Gop: ‘* It was near this 
window that Monaldeschi was killed by order of 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1657;’’—through the curious and splendid 
apartments of the Empress Marie Louise ;—through 
those of the Emperor Napoleon, the little chamber 
of which, and its furniture, have been religiously 
preserved. Finally, by the vestibule of the chapel 
of the Holy Trinity, which brings us back to the 
court Da Cheval Blanc. 

We will not describe the park of Fontainebleau, 
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properly so called. However beavtiful it may be, 
it resembles all ex-royal parks, and is so far eclipsed 
by the forest, that we hastily leave it to enter the 
latter. 





Part IV. The Forest. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Its extent—Its divisions—Its platiéres—Its rocks—Its 
groves—Its trees—lis past and its present—The four 
walks: 1st. To Franchard, the ancient hermitage. La 
Roche qui Pleure. The shepherd Lantara—2d. To the 
Mare aux CEvées—3d. To the Gorge-aux Loups. Le 
Rocher Behe—4th. To the Gorges d’Apremont. L.e Dor- 
moir des Vaches. Les Pressoris du Roi—The Church 
of Avon—An epitaph—The hills of Thomery—The 
grapes. 

Tue forest of Fontainebleau (formerly the for- 
est of Biére) .occupies a vast tract of ancient 
Gatinais, where two chains of mountains, covered 
with rocks, form between them deep and wild 
gorges. It is these which give to this forest as- 
pects so varied, so strange, and so picturesque. 
Here barren platforms, whence project rocks black- 
ened by time, lie stretched out on the heighis, 
called in the neighborhood platiéres. 

There, vegetation is so rank and so luxuriant, 
that one would think it a virgin forest in the new 
world, 

Here are piled up antediluvian rocks, tapestried 
with moss, gilded with lichens, hung with wild 
vines, crowned with forests; and in the sides of 
these rocks open caverns before which a wolf would 
recoil in terror; gloomy laboratories, in which na 
ture conceals her secrets and her most mysterious 
workings. In some, as in the Rocher St. Germain, 
at a league from Fontainebleau, on the right of the 
road to Paris, we find erystallizations in rhom- 
boids, mingled with a sand so fine and so white, 
that the dazzled eye can hardly endure the reflection 
of the sun from it; or rather stalactites which rival 
those of the celebrated Belgian caverns. There, 
immense groves lift their heads towards heaven, in 
which you experience that religious awe which fills 
the mind in the nave of a lofty cathedral. And, in 
the very midst of these groves, suddenly appears a 
clearing, where no tree or plant has ever succeeded 
in rooting itself, so impenetrable and uninterrupted 
is its floor of stone. 

Here, on the contrary, on the very summit of the 
most barren and lofty rocks, rise enormous trees, 
through thickets of thorns, junipers and heath. 
You see the roots of these trees descend along the 
stone, embracing it like a network, to imbibe from 
the earth the moisture which they bear to the éhou- 
sand ramifications of the vegetable giant. 

The oak, the beech, the elm, the chestnut, the 
birch, the maple, the pine, wild trees of every spe- 
cies, mingle their varied foliage in this primeval 
forest. All the flowers of nature grow at their 
feet, and embroider the green carpet of turf with 
every shade of purple, gold, azure and emerald. 

The finest mushrooms also abound there ; but do 
not confide in them. This food of the gods, as a 
Roman emperor called it, sent to heaven, in 1813, 
one of most iJlustrious gourmands of the court of 


Pius VII., the Cardinal Caprara. 
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Distrust stil] more the vipers, for which the thick- 
ets of this forest are delightful retreats, and which 
all the learned men of Fontainebleau have been un- 
able to extirpate by setting a price on their vonom- 
ous heads. 

What shall we say of the game, large and small, 
in the forest? Three thousand deer have been 
counted there, not to mention the roebucks. Wild 
boars are less numerous since Napoleon diverted 
himself with shooting them in the parks from the 
top of a staging which he had built for the purpose. 
Under Louis XIV., there were at Fontainebleau, 
besides the grand huntsmen, not less than four 
lieutenants, four sub-lieutenants, forty gentlemen, 
an equal number of pages, four almoners, four phy- 
sicians and surgeons of venery, twelve valets for the 
bloodhounds, four valets for the chiens @ cheval, four 
for the chiens @ pied, four marechals, a baker for 
thedogs, &c. &c. As for the guards and piqueurs, 
they formed an entire regiment, and the hounds an 
army. Most of these offices were reéstablished 
under the empire and the restoration. 

A hunt in the forest was a grand spectacle. 
Half Paris repaired to Fontainebleau. The mer- 
chants brought their shops, adorning with them the 
avenues, the courts, and even the galleries of the! 
palace. Carriages, horses, cavaliers, amazons fol- 
lowed the court equipages through the paths of the 
forest. Then came feasts and balls, which scat- 
tered gold profusely in the city and its environs. 

Fontainebleau then lived and flourished. It is 
now dead, like Versailles, St. Germain, Marly, 
Mendon, St. Cloud. It has not revived in 1848, 
even at the late fétes of Franchard, on the day of 
Pentecost and successive days, notwithstanding the 
pains taken to display in the galleries and apart- 
ments of the palace all the treasures amassed by 
the monarchy. 

Even eagles have been seen in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau ; witness that whose wing was broken by 
the Due de Berry, in 1819, and which was brought 
alive to Louis XVIII., who commemorated this 
brilliant shot by a picture. 

It takes at least four days to visit in detail the 
forest of Fontainebleau, and the best route to fol- 
low is that laid down by M. M. Jamin and Bois 
d'Hyver, that is to say,—the four promenades to 
Franchard, to the Mare aux (Evées, to the Gorge 
aux Loups, and the rustic parts. 

Ist. From Fontainebleau to Franchard. 

You go out by the Barriere de La Fourche, and 
reach the Boquet du Roi by the Paris road. This 
Boquet du Roi is a colossal oak, a worthy counter- 
part to the beech called Boquet de la Reine. From 
thence the Puits aux Geants and the grove of the 
Chéne Brulé conducts you, by the Route Ronde, 
to the Croix de Franchard. You will recognize at 
its pedestal rocks heaped together in the most pic- 
turesque confusion. 

Here are the ruins of the ancient Hermitage, 
now inhabited by the guard. Father Gilbert thus 
traced, in his time, the picture of this fantastic spot : 
“The frightful paintings which the historians have 
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have described, and the profound caverns which 
they have represented, will not appear imaginary 
sketches to those who have visited the surprising 
desert of Franchard. A path of a league and a 
half over steep mountains, barren sands and pebbles, 
terminates in an extraordinary scene. ‘Thousands 
of rocks, piled confusedly together, and steep, as 
if disputing the pleasure of arresting the steps of 
mortals and fixing their regards, shut out every 
other view but that of the heavens, and form the 
frame, drawing, and perspective of this solitude. 
A few wild trees, scattered here and there, seem to 
ask of man the feeble consolation of a bitter and dis- 
colored water which filters through one of the rocks."’ 
One must be dead wo the world to bury one’s self in 
such a retreat! The two first hermits who estab- 
lished themselves there, were killed. The monk 
Guillaume brought thither the religieux of St. 
Euvert d Orleans. Philip Augustus gave them 
the land of Franchard, and they established there 
a community which became rich and celebrated. 

This lardscape, as wild but better known than 
formerly, is now the rendezvous of the curious, and 
of artists, and was the theatre of the most inagnifi- 
cent féte of Fontainebleau, that féte of the three 
days of Pentecost, of which we have spoken above. 

Near Franchard, is La Roche qui Pleure, where 
the gossips come to procure the wonderful water 
which is only the rain of heaven filtrated through 
the ruck, from whose summit the eye embraces a 
horizon of confused ledges, which only the deluge 
or earthquakes could have grouped in such frig ht- 
ful masses. Ys 

Near it also is the Druid’s Cave, where the im 
agination dreams of ancient mysteries and human 
sacrifices. 

Contemplate, from the summit of this pile of 
stones, the immense plain of Macherain and of Bar- 
bixon extending at your feet. It is here that all 
painters come to seek lofty inspirations. Here, 
also, a shepherd guarded his flock, in the middle 
of the last century. He was so struck with its 
aspects that he seized a pencil and began to sketch 
the landscape. By degrees these drawings became 
chefs-d'ceuvre, and this painter the celebrated 
landscape-painter, Lantara. Born of a poor famly 
of Nemours, a servant with a farmer of Chailly, 
fame could not rescue him from dissipation, and he 
at last died in the Hopital de la Charité. 

From the gorges of Franchard, we return to the 
Cross of the Two Sisters, a new and magnificent 
perspective of woods, plains, and rocks ; we cross the 
valley of La Solle, cool, coquettish, and diversified 
as an English park ; we climb the heights of Ganay, 
whence we perceive the shores and the current of 
the Seine, the villages of Thomery and of Cham- 
pagne, the black rocks of Samoreau, Vulaines, and 
the whole plain of Macherain to balance ; over the 
mountain of Calvaire, from which the entire city 
of Fontainebleau appears to us with its fertile 
hamlets ; to the chapel of Bon Secours, the ceiling 
of which was painted by Blondel ; to the foot of 
the old oak of the Eagle’s Nest, called the Charle- 





made of La Thebaide, the obscure dens which they 


magne, which is twenty-one feet in circumference 
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and four or five centuries old; and return to Fon- 
tainebleau by the king’s road, and the street of 
Mont-Pierreux. 

2d. From Fontainebleau to the Mare aux (Evées: 

The same point of departure. But at the Bou- 
quet de la Reine, we turn by La Tillaye, Le Gros 
Fouteav and the ancient route of Les Ligueurs. 
We encounter a second picture of the valley of La 
Solle, whence the rocks rise to the clouds. From 
Mont St. Pere, we admire the gorges of Apre- 
mont, the Rocher Cuvier Chatillon, the venerable 
grove of Bas-Breau, and all the plains of Chailly. 
Near La Belle Croix, we salute the oak of Clovis, 
which forms by itself alone, with its roots plunged 
in the water, a landscape drawn a thousand times 
a year. We cast a glance at the caverns of the 
Rocher St. Germain; we pause at Bellevue, a 
panorama boundless and unrivalled, and reach by 
the Monts Fays the Mare des CEvées. 

Formerly an infected marsh, purified in 1830, by 
Louis Philippe, the Mare aux CEvées, so called for 
its eggs of ducks and fishes, is now a delightful 
garden, the resort of promenaders from Melun and 
Fontainebleau. 

We must return by the Table du Roi, where 
the ancient officers of the forest received their 
rents; from the Abbess of Lys, two bottles of 
wine ; the baker of the Four & Ban, a cake ; every 
newly married couple of the Petit Clos, a pie and 
five deniers, &c.; by the Chinese pavilion, where 
Marie Antoinette watched the growth of her exotic 
trees; by the cross of Toulouse, the rendezvous 
of the grand hunts of Louis XIV.; by the en- 
chanting hermitage of La Madeleine, where the 
prince caused to be built a second Marly ; and by 
the ancient priory of the Basses Loges, where ten 
poor travellers were entertained daily. 

3d. From Fontainebleau to the Gorge aux 
Loups : 

By the Maples, the Deluge, the Robbers’ Cave, 
the names of which sufficiently indicate the as- 
pects. The Gorge aux Loups is one of the most 
wonderful pictures of the forest. The waters, the 
trees, and the rocks, are there confounded as it 
were for the pleasure of the eye. One of the lat- 
ter is still called the Rocher Bebe, by the name of 
the favorite of one of the last great masters. Les 
Feuries & la Reine rival in the picturesque the 
Gorge aux Loups. If you would admire the most 
beautiful junipers of the forest, return by the road 
of Sorques, &ce. Reach the avenue of Acacias, 
and the hills of Thomery, if you prefer the more 
smiling shores of the Seine. 

4th. The rustic parts. These are: the mag- 
nificent point of view of the Ventes Barbier ; the 
avenue of the Belvidere, from which one surveys 
the forest as a sea of verdure; the Mare aux Cor- 
neilles, whither artists come in search of monstrous 
oaks ; the mall of Henry IV., where pines grow 
for our masts; the route from the Monts Girards 
to the Gorges of Apremont, specimen of virgin 
nature, such as it must have been immediately after 
the creation ; the oaks of Henry IV., and of Sully ; 
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the Dormoir des Vaches of Barbison, where there 
are a hundred landscapes to be drawn ; the rock of 
Marie Therese, a colossal mushroom ; the tree of 
the Queen Blanche, another spoiled child of the 
painters; the environs of By and of Effondre, 
which the celebrated chasselas of Fontainebleau 
crowns with its garlands of gold and purple; the 
Pressoirs Du Roi, where Mme. d'Etampes and 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, with their ladies, formerly 
played the vintagers, where noblemen were ad- 
mitted only to bear the baskets and press the 
grape, &c. 

Do not forget to complete this last promenade 
by a visit to the pretty chateau of La Riviere, 
formerly inhabited by the Comte de Toulouse, son 
of Louis XIV., and now occupied by M. Philippe 
de Segur, the illustrious historian of the Russian 
campaign. 

Go, also, and muse at the village of Avon, the 
ancestor of Fontainebleau, before the humble stone 
which rests beneath the vessel of holy water in 
the church, and on which you may read: Ci git 
Monaldeschi ! 





Bibliomania in the Middle Ages is a useful and 
agreeable collection of antiquarian gossip. The 
author’s object is to vindicate the monks from the 
charges of ignorance and sloth that have been so 
often brought against them by modern philosophi- 
cal writers. His plan of vindication is first to ex- 
hibit the conventual discipline adopted to procure 
and preserve their manuscripts, then to prove the 
value attached to books by biographical accounts of 
many monkish bibliomaniacs, and by notices of the 
principal monasteries in this country remarkable for 
their libraries, with select catalogues of their books 
when the lists have been preserved. Mr. Somner 
Merryweather is animated by a similar zeal to that 
which burned in the breasts of the bibliomaniacs 
whose deeds he commemorates; his labor of love 
has enabled him to dig out from various quarries a 
great mass of curious information ; and his cumula- 
tive process certainly impresses the reader with a 
favorable opinion of the mental activity of the mid- 
dle ages in ancient and scholastic reading, if the 
readers did not imbibe much of a classical taste 
from their study of the classics. The general 
character of Mr. Merryweather’s information is not 
new ; the volume derives its value and character 
from the number of particulars brought together in 
a small compass. The author excels more in ex- 
position than discussion ; in a new edition, some of 
his lucubrations might advantageously be omitted. 


Smith’s Canadian Gazetteer ; comprising statistical 
and general information respecting all parts of 
the Upper Province, or Canada West, &Xc. 
With a map of the Upper Province. By Wil- 
liam H. Smith. 


Tuts book is an original in the truest sense of 
the term ; the author having, as he states, traversed 
the country, frequently on foot, in order to collect 
his materials from actual observation, or from in- 
quiries upon the spot, except in the ease of public 
statistics, which were mostly furnished to him by 
the authorities. There is a good deal of specific 
information in the volume, with a number of useful 
hints to emigrants; its value arises from its being 
the sole work of its kind. 
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From the Britannia. 


Raphael; or Pages in the Book of Life at Twenty. 
By Aurnonse pe Lamartine. Parker. 


Harry phrases are often stumbled on through 
alliteration, and the ‘‘ school of sin and sentiment’’ 
js one of them. It aptly designates that class of 
writing which represents love as a mere ethereal 
feeling, divested of human passion, and which, 
therefore, may be indulged in not only with the 
most perfect safety but with the most elevating 
effect. Unfortunately, the history of these Platonic 
attachments seldom confirms the theory on which 
they rest. They are either very mawkish or very 
criminal. The lives of the sentimentalists are cer- 
tainly not the most pure. Their talk is only of 
heaven and angels, but their conduct is that of very 
ordinary men and women. In consideration of this 
spirituality they claim exemption from those re- 
straints which society has imposed on the inter- 
course of the sexes; and in the end their superior 
morality is only shown by their contempt of the 
marriage vow. The French are undeniably the 
most sentimental people in the world; but it will 
be news for us to learn that they are the most 
chaste in their affections. Jean Jacques was the 
great apostle of sentimentalism. In what way he 
carried his principles into action is fully set forth 
in the record of his wretched debaucheries. 

French fiction is never weary of repeating the 
story of Abelard and Heloise. The temptations of 
the cloister are reproduced in the various combina- 
tions of modern society. Men and women make 
each other delightfully miserable by draining, in 
the language of these sentimentalists, intoxicating 
draughts of spiritual passion and ethereal excite- 
ment. Love, through their strainers, is so well 
refined that it loses all the flavor and color of 
natural affection ; but, like spirits of wine, it be- 
comes more potent from the processes of rectifi- 
cation, which are thought to give it purity. Some 
fine ladies indulge in stimulants from the druggist’s 
shop who would be shocked at the mention of gin 
or brandy. It is the same in literature. Lamar- 
tine finds a place on tables from which Smollett 
and Fielding are scrupulously banished; yet, to 
speak the truth, we think the grossness of our old 
novelists less hurtful than the insidious refinement 
of our poet-orator. 

That kind of sentiment which forms the staple 
of his last production is never found except in 
company with great corruption of morals and de- 
generacy of character. Love, in its best and health- 
iest state, is not the puling, sickly, affected sensation 
which such writers as Lamartine represent it. Like 
humanity itself, it is a combination of soul and body, 
of feeling and intelligence. ‘To depict it as an 
abstract idea is to falsify its nature. Its proper 
seat is in the heart, not in the clouds. 

In the character of Raphael one cannot help 
imagining that the author has endeavored to por- 
tray his own nature. He is represented as of the 
most susceptible poetic temperament, drawing his 
inspirations from nature, and loving the beautiful 
with a sentiment of adoration. He is of good 





family, but poor; he visits Aix with the hope of 
finding health in quiet retirement. It is there that 
he meets with the lovely creature who is destined 
to give him glimpses of heaven on earth, and to fill 
his soul with rapture. 


Her appearance is as supernatural as her genius 
and her goodness :— 


The light of those eyes seemed to come from a 
distance which I have never measured in any other 
mortal eye. It was as the rays of the stars which 
seem to seek us out, and to approach us as we gaze, 
and yet have travelled millions of miles through the 
heavens. The high and narrow forehead seemed 
as if compressed by intense thought, and joined the 
nose by an almost straight and Grecian line. 


This exquisite creature is too fair and too good 
for earth. The seal of immortality is on her brow 
when Raphael first beholds her. She tells him 
her history. She is the native of a tropical isle. 
An old general of the empire had taken compas- 
sion on her desolate state, and had married her that 
she might be his daughter. The most anxious care 
of this chivalrous old soldier is to select a protector 
worthy of her, against that day when he shall 
depart from her presence. Julia saves him this 
trouble. She sees Raphael, and loves him with 
all the intensity of her nature. Two beings, they 
have but one heart, one imagination, one wish. 
When they are together they wish for death that 
they may never know parting. 

It is she who first proclaims the truth that they 
love :— 


‘*T know not if what I feel for you, and what you 
appear to feel for me, be what is termed love, in the 
obscure and confused language of this world, in 
which the same words serve to express feelings 
that bear no resemblance to each other, save in the 
sound they yield upon the lips of man. I do not 
wish to know it; and you!—oh! I beseech you, 
never seek to know it! but this I know, that it is 
the most supreme and entire happiness that the soul 
of one created being can draw from the soul, the 
eyes, and the voice of another being like to herself, 
of a being who till now was wanting to her happi- 
ness, and of whom she completes the existence. 
Besides this boundless happiness, this mutual re- 
sponse of thought to thought, of heart to heart, of 
soul to soul, which blends them in one indivisible 
existence, and makes them as inseparable as the 
ray of yonder setting sun, and the beam of yonder 
rising moon, when they meet in this same sky, and 
ascend in mingled light in the same ether, is there 
another joy, gross image of the one I feel, as far re- 
moved from the eternal and immaterial union of our 
souls, as dust is from these stars, or a minute from 
eternity? I know not! and I will not, cannot know !”’ 
she added, in a tone of disdainful sadness. ‘* But,’ 
she resumed, with a confiding look and attitude, 
which seemed to make her wholly mine, ‘* what do 
words signify? I love you! all nature would say 
it for me, if I did not; or rather let me proclaim it 
first, for both: We love each other !”’ 

“Oh! say, say it once more, say it a thousand 
times,”’ I exclaimed, rising like a madman, and 
walking backwards and forwards in the boat, which 
shook beneath my feet ; ‘‘ let us say it together, say 
it to God and man, be | it to heaven and earth, say 
it to the mute, unheeding elements! Say it eter- 





nally, and let all nature repeat it eternally with us!” 
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* * *  T fell on my knees before her, with my 
hands clasped, and my disordered hair falling over 
my face. 


We will spare the reader more of these raptures. 
If he will imagine 300 pages of this kind of com- 
position he will have a very tolerable idea of the 
book. 

But to Lamartine’s idea of perfect womanhood 
we must for a moment direct attention. He has 
invested his Julie with every charm his fervent 
imagination can supply. With the parity of an 
angel she has the intellect of a god. Raphael 
does not love; he worships :— 


I entered into the heaven of my soul, as my heart 
and eyes fathomed the ocean of beauty, tenderness, 
and purity which expanded hourly in the eyes, in 
the voice, and in the discourse of the heavenly 
creature who had manifested herself to me. How 
often did I kneel before her, my head bowed to the 
earth in the attitude and with the feeling of adora- 
tion! How often did I beseech her, as I would a 
being of another order, to cleanse me in her tears, 
absorb me in her flame, or to inhale me in her 
breath ; so that nothing of myself should be left in 
me, save the purifying water with which she had 
cleansed me, the flame that had consumed me, or 
the new breath that she had infused into my new 
being; so that I might become her, or she might 
become me, and that God himself in calling us to 
him should not distinguish or divide what the mira- 
cle of love has transformed and mingled! 


And now let us see what were the ideas—what 
the conversation—of this idol. Raphael in her 
presence chances to pronounce his belief in God. 
Julie sighs over his superstition. He attempts to 
reason with her, but she replies :— 


**Oh!” she answered hastily, ‘‘ do not interpret 
as folly the wisdom of those men who have uplifted 
for me the veils of philosophy, and have caused the 
broad day of reason and of science to shine before 
my eyes, instead of the pale and glimmering lamp 
with which superstition lights the voluntary dark- 
ness that she wilfully casts around her childish di- 
vinity. It is in the God of your mother and my 
nurse that I no longer believe, and not the God of 
nature and of science. 1 believe in a Being who is 
the principle and cause, spring and end, of all other 
beings, or, rather, who is himself the eternity, form, 
and law of all those beings, visible or invisible, 
intelligent or unintelligent, animate or inanimate, 
quick or dead, of which is composed the only real 
name of this Being of beings, the Infinite! But 
the idea of the incommensurable greatness, the sov- 
ereign fatality, the inflexible and absolute necessity 
of all the acts of this Being, whom you call God 
and we term Law, excludes from our thoughts all 
precise intelligibility, exact denominations, reason- 
able imagining, personal manifestation, revelation, 
or incarnation, and the idea of any possible relation 
between that being and ourselves, even of homage 
and of prayer. Wherefore should the consequence 
pray to the cause ?”’ 

‘It is a cruel thought,’ she added; * for how 
many blessings, prayers, and tears I should have 
poured out at his feet since I have loved you! But,’’ 
she resumed, ‘‘I surprise and pain you ; pray for- 
give me. Is not truth the first of virtues, if virtues 
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up by a pious mother, in the midst of a Christian 
family, and have inhaled with your first breath the 
holy credulity of your home. You have been led 
by the hand into the temples ; you have been showy; 
images, mysteries, and altars ; you have been taught 
prayers, and told—God is here, who listens and wij] 
answer you ; and you believed, for you were not of 
an age to inquire. Since then you have discarded 
these baubles of your child , to conceive a less 
feminine and less puerile God than this God of the 
Christian tabernacles ; but the first dazzling glare 
has not departed from your eyes; the real light 
that you have thought to see has been blended, un- 
known to yourself, with that false brightness which 
fascinated you on your entrance into life ; you have 
retained two weaknesses of intelligence : mystery 
and prayer. There is no mystery !’’ she said, in a 
more solemn tone; ‘‘ there is only reason, which 
dispels all mystery! It is man, crafty or credulous 
man, who invented mystery ; God made reason ' 
And prayer does not exist,’’ she continued mourn- 
fully, ‘‘ for an inflexible law will not relent, and a 
necessary law cannot be changed.”’ 

‘* The ancients, with that profound wisdom which 
was often hidden beneath their popular ignorance, 
knew that full well,’”’ she added ; ‘* for they prayed 
to all the gods of their invention, but they never 
implored the supreme law: Destiny.” 


In a word, this adorable being—this model of 
perfect feminine beauty—is an Atheist. Her dis- 
course reminds us of the liberal eloquence of Miss 
Jane Serubbs in Mr. Poole’s admirable ‘* Sketches 
of Little Pedlington.”’ ‘‘ Admirable creature!” 


exclaims one, as she leaves the room. ‘' Nota 
prejudice left,”” says another. ‘* And no more 
religion than a horse !"’ rejoins a third. ‘* By the 


way, doctor,”” asks a fourth, ‘‘ how is her baby 
that she put out to nurse in the Vale of Health'” 
** What!" exclaims the stranger of the party, “| 
did not know she was married.’’ ‘* Nor is she,” 
is the answer, ‘‘ but she had a child at eighteen, 
nevertheless.”’ 

In M. de Lamartine’s book there is often great 
heanty of expression, profound pathos, brilliant 
imagery, poetic thought; but it is the very last 
book in the world which we should like to see 
adopted into English literature and received into 
English homes. It is one of those mentally seduc- 
tive works which sap the safeguards of principle, 
and leave virtue dependent on the caprices of im- 
pulse. We do not know what reception it has 
met with in Paris; there, doubtless, it is esteemed 
very spirituelle and very ravishing ; its hothouse 
sentiment is congenial to the gilt and glare of the 
Parisian sa/on; but long may it be ere such art- 
ficial refinement finds a place in the mind of 
Englishwomen to the exclusion of those affections 
which make them happy mothers and chaste and 
constant wives. 





From the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 
CANADA. 


Our Washington correspondent stated yesterday, 
that advices had reached the British embassy there, 
of serious troubles in Canada. Their nature and 


there be? On this single point we cannot agree ; | extent were not stated; they spring, undoubtedly, 


let us never speak of it. 
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be seen from our special telegraph correspondence, 
both houses of the Provincial Parliament, and only 
awaits the governor’s signature to become a law. 
This bill proposes to pay a large amount of claims 
which have been presen.:d to the government for 
alleged losses in the rebellion of 1837. Some of 
them are preferred by persons who had property 
destroyed by the rebels, but most are from those 
who were themselves implicated in the movement. 

The money, if paid at all, is to be paid by the 
United Provinces. Most of the loss accrued in the 
Lower Province, and the people of the Upper Prov- 
ince, where the rebellion was less rife, are naturally 
indignant that they should be required to bear part 
of the burden. It is stated that in every district in 
the province, public meetings have been held to 
remoustrate against the measure. Their language 
has been warm and often violent, but the bill passed 
in the face of these demonstrations, and they will 
scarcely prevent the governor from giving his sig- 
nature and sanction to it. 

The ultra loyalists of Canada are indignant be- 
yond measure at this prospect. The Montreal Cou- 
rier, in an article which we copied some weeks since, 
declares that the bonds, if issaed, never will be paid 
—in other words, that the debt, if incurred, will be 
repudiated. Others threaten still more loudly. <A 
letter from Montreal in the Toronto Patriot closes 
with this mysterious intimation :— 


The rumor that his excellency will reserve the 
bill is more rife than ever, and if he does this, the 
ministry must resign—and if he should sanction it, 
and it become the law of the land, what then? Why, 
to hazard a prophetic reply to so fearful a question, 
I should say, a Convention at Kincston. 

At another public meeting resolutions were passed 
to the same effect, and the Montreal Courier in re- 
porting them, says :— 

The resolutions were received with tremendous 
cheers. But one feeling animated the meeting, and 
is shared by the whole country ; and that is, never 
to submit to the payment of the rebels. Let the 
Parliament pass the bill, let the governor sanction 
it if he pleases, but while there is axe and rifle on the 
Jrontier, and Saxon hands to wield them, these losses 
will not be paid. 

These extracts show the spirit which pervades 
the country in regard to the measure of indemnity. 
The attempt to enforce it will beyond all doubt create 
great disaffection, and may lead to more serious re- 
sults. The liberal party is dominant in the prov- 
ince, and embraces a great number of persons who 
were implicated in the rebellion. Its tendencies are 
towards independence and republicanism. The 
union of the two provinces, and the free trade pol- 
icy of Great Britain have done much to weaken the 
feeling of devotion to the empire, which has always 
been so prevalent. The supression of the rebellion 
in 1837, was rather the result of this ardent feeling 
of loyalty, than of the cool, dispassionate judgment 
and will of the people. If this is destroyed, or seri- 
ously weakened, a renewed attempt at separation 
would encounter much less opposition. 

The determination with which the liberal party 
in power force this obnoxious measure of indemnity 





through the Parliament, has moreover angered and 
disgusted the royalists, and made them Jess attached 
than they have been to the institutions of a country 
subject to such a government. As an indication of 
the feeling prevalent among them, we may notice a 
very long article in the Kingston Chronicle, in which 
the writer labors to show that the union of the prov- 
inces has made the British completely subordinate 
to the French inhabitants, and that there is every 
reason to believe that this injustice will be perpetu- 
ated. To provide a remedy, the writer recommends 
the formation of a league for the repeal of the union. 
He says there are three alternatives :— 


The first is a reference to the preéxisting system, 
with the exception that the principle of responsible 
government should be continued. 

The second, is severance of the connection with 
England, and annexation to the United States. 

The third, a federal union of all the British North 
American provinces under the dominion of our be- 
loved sovereign. 


The first proposition he thinks, would be going 
backward instead of forward. Of the other two, he 
says :— 

The second proposition is one by which many 
able men are of opinion the material prosperity of 
the country would be advanced. But when I look 
to the fact that Canada, under the British govern- 
ment, has advanced in fifty years, both in popula- 
tion and resources, at a greater ratio, speaking com- 
paratively, than the state of New York has done in 
the same period—I am opposed to this alternative. 
Our present institutions are also beyond doubt pref- 
erable to those which are purely republican. 

The third proposition is one which seems to me 
entitled to an earnest approval. Objections, have, 
however, been made to it on very different grounds. 
One class of objectionists say this federal union will 
make the provinces too strong. They will follow 
the example of the United States, and become inde- 
pendent. Another class will say, you are copying 
the American constitution. 

The answer to the first class is, the destiny of 
these colonies is inevitably to become independent, but 
a federal union will not unduly hasten that event. 
On the contrary, the importance we will acquire in 
the eyes of the world at large—the intimacy that 
will spring up between the integral portions of 
British North America, will ripen our institutions 
—fit us for political emancipation—strengthen our 
resources so as to make us capable of self-preserva- 
tion, and entitle us to the respect, friendship, and 
alliance of the mother country, as well as perpetu- 
ate that love of British constitutional government, 
which is widely diffused among us. 

To the second objection, the answer is, we copy 
(not the American constitution)—but only that 
portion of it which seems fitted to our situation, 
calculated to give unity and foree by the federal 
connection, at the same time that it would give us, 
in the Provincial Assemblies of each section, the 
benefits of local government, each unhampered b 
the other, except when the general welfare should 
be at stake. 

It is evident from these extracts, which might be 
multiplied indefinitely, that the idea of independence 
is becoming familiar to all classes of the Canadian 
people, and that no very long time will elapse be- 
fore it will be realized. 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it oy ee things which were 
excluded by a mcath’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part o 

ully to 


our literary, historical, and political harvest, as 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackiwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
en yet ~> eee to Literature, 

istory, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the oputiie Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Brilannia, the sober and or Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it enough, make 
use of the thunder of Tre Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 


all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it | 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
sb but go the — seem to be hastening 
a rapid process of c , to some new state 0 
in i the’ manniy poliaionl prophet cannot compute 
or 
phical Discoveries, the of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
— our readers with the great department of Foreign 
irs, without entirely yey own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
isure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of sheep thaen it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 


in eg Se way than os a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
~— be gratified / 

e 


hope that, by Maver | the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be lar, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 

, by E. Lrrrece & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 12) cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for ee riod will. be 


thankfully received and top ing atte to. To 
insure larity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addr to the office of publication, as above. 


Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 





Fourcopiesfor . . $20 00. 

Nine “ * . ° . $40 00. 

Twelve“ “ e~'s $50 00. 
Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 


1949, handsomel bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a haif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
por Has their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them d volumes in 
exchange without any delay.. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
fer wem there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





encies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themseives 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with thé cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pampblet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally he c with more than newspaper 
postage, (Ij cts.) We the definition alluded to :— 
A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in compurison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. . 





Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Euro 


Wasnineton, 27 Dec., 1845. 
and in this country, this 


to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
prehension includes 


has 
English language, but this by its immense extent and 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 
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@ portraiture of the human mind in 
J. Q@. ADAMS. 


MATDAME NE WAINTENON., 


